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GENTILITY’S POOR. 
By Mrs. M. E. Hewrrr. 


On! not the beggar who seeks your door, 
In his tatters, unshamed, bedight ; 

But gentility’s sensitive, suffering poor 
Shall waken my song to-night. 


For boldly the beggar may wear his rags 
In the crowded and sunlit street ; 

And bold at your portal he knocks, and begs 
For raiment and food to eat. 


I know he is friendless and starved and cold, 
And the storm whistles through the chinks ; 
But never he hoardeth his want untold, 
Nor fears what his neighbor thinks. 


And never he shrinks in the world’s turmoil, 
Where gentility strives for bread ; 

And nothing he knows of the wearisome toil 
Of the secret needle and thread. 


The beggar is houseless, outcast, forlorn, 
Too wretched to need your curse ; 

But he knows not the dun and fears not the scorn 
That waits on an empty purse. 


The beggar is lean,—want maketh him so, 
Pain causes his sinews to shrink ; 

But nothing he recks of the brain-wasting flow 
Of poverty’s slow pen and ink. 


Alas! for the neediness, pride-restrained 
From the worldly whose sneer we dread— 
For the pride, like the ancient criminal, chained 
The living unto the dead. 
Alas! alas! for gentility’s heir, 
Untutored in work-a-day thrift, 
hose portion is poverty, striving, and care, 
And to live by making a shift. 


UNRHYMED TRANSLATIONS. 
THE SWALLOW. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF TOMASSO GROSSI. 





1. 
Prerim Swallow! Pilgrim Swallow ! 
wee alightest at my terrace, 

inging, singing every morning 
That melodious song of sorrow, 
What wilt tell me in thy language, 
Pilgrim Swallow! Pilgrim Swallow! 
VOL. Vv. NO. 14. 
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Il. 
Solitary in thy sadness, 
By thy faithless lord abandoned, 
Weepest thou to my comp)aining 
Poor unhappy little widow ? 
Weep, oh, weep then in thy language, 
Pilgrim Swallow! Pilgrim Swallow ! 


| 


Parisian Sketches. 


VOLTAIRE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF ARSENE HOUSSAYE. 
I. 


To write the history of the Life and Works of 
Voltaire, is almost like writing the History of 
the 18th century. Indeed, Voltaire appeared 
far back in the Regency, and only disappeared 
at the first rumors of the Revolution, and do 
we not find him “all alive,” down to the reign 
of Bonaparte? And, during the seventy years 
which he held the pen, do we not see him in 
every horizon? You will meet him at every 
step in the history of this strange century, at 
the Theatre, at the Academy, in exile, lodged 
with the King of Prussia ; at Versailles, where 
he is merely a courtier of Madame Pompadour ; 
at Ferney, where he is the king of the intel- 
lectual world. Where he is not, his spirit is 
ever present. Ask of Fréron, of Desfontaines, 
of all his victims, of all his critics. Ask of the 
Encyclopedia which forged on its anvil the 
thoughts of Voltaire, ask of the journals of the 
time, do they not give more news about Fer- 
ney than about the Court of France? If any 
one here below has ever made himself a king- 
dom by his genius, it has been Voltaire. 

This man, who filled his age with his ideas, 
his hardiness; this poet, who had too much 
wit; this violent philosopher, who sowed good 
, and evil with full hands, has been jud in 

turn by enemies and by enthusiasts. Even at 
the present day, a thousand voices still sing 
his praises or proclaim his errors. For the 
one, he is a worthy brother of La Fontaine and 
Racine; for the other, the gloomy precursor of 
| Marat and Babeuf. Both deceive themselves ; 
| Voitaire has not continued La Fontaine and 
Racine, did not suckle Marat and Babceuf; he 
represented by dint of argument and raille 
\the spirit of his age. One would vainly see 
in his works for the effeminate grace of Ra- 
LINES /cine, and the Gallic naiveté of ay elgg 
kal Fists re 'as vainly would one seek there for the germ o 
Oh OE bee eramrren Leaieoeea — | the Ne represented after his yey) by that 
: fool who called himself Babeeuf, or that great- 
Ir haunts me still—I hear, I see once more ; : 
That moonlight dance of fairies on the shore. er fool who called himself Marat. ; It is well 
I hear the skipping of those airy feet ; | to follow the track of a man of genius, but to 
I see the mazy twinkling, light and fleet. | 8° beyond the visible trace - to go at hazard, 
The sly, sharp banter of the violin ito wander away, to lose one’s self. 
Wakes in the elfin folk a merry din: | In every age some man has appeared who 
And now it dies away—and all is still. | rises above all others, and who speaks more 
The silver moon-beam sleeps upon the hill ; loudly than those who are speaking; who 
The flute’s sweet wail, a heavenly music, floats, spreads the light of genius over the chaos of 
And like bright dew-drops fall the oboe’s notes. ‘the ideas of his times; collecting the various 
And hark! again that light and graceful beat sounds made about him, he subdues them by 
Steals on the ear, of trooping, tiny feet,— his voice, he reproduces them by his eloquence, 
While, heard by fits across the watery floor, he is the most listened to. In the 18th cen- 
The muffled surf-drum booms from some far/ tory this man was Voltaire, for the ideas of 
And pone the fairy world is lost once more Voltaire were in Bav in the minds of all 
In the grand swell of ocean’s organ-roar— thinkers, Look at Bayle, at Fenélon himself. 
And all is still again ;—again the dance Genius, most commonly, is merely a well ar- 
Of speaking feet reflects the moon-beam’s glance : echo. 
Puck plays his antics in the o’erhanging trees— 
Music like Ariel’s floats on every breeze— 
Thus is the Midsummer Night’s Dream to me, 
Pictured by music and by memory ; 
A long midsummer day’s reality. 


Il. 
Yet, than I far less unhappy, 
Thou mayest trust thee to thy pinions, 
Skim the lakelet, and the mountain, 
Fill the air with thy lamentings : 
All the day time in thy language 
Calling on him, little Swallow! 

IV. 

Would that I—but this forbids me, 
This degrading, narrow prison, 
Where the sunlight never shineth, 
Where the air can never reach me, 
Whence to thee the words I utter 
Searce can mount,—oh, little Swallow ! 





v. 
But September is approaching 
And to leave me thou preparest : 
Thou wilt see the far-off meadows, 
Other mountains, other waters ; 
Greeting them in thine own language, 
Pilgrim Swallow! Pilgrim Swallow! 
VI. 
And I, every coming morning 
Waking to renew my weeping, 
Through the snow, and through the hoar-frost, 
Shall believe I hear that singing, 
Which, it may be, in thy language 
Mourneth with me, little Swallow! 


vil. 

A low cross in early spring-time 

Thou shalt find upon this meadow : 
Little Swallow, in the evening 

On it stay thy weary flying: 

Wish me “ Peace” then in thy language, 
Pilgrim Swallow! Pilgrim Swallow ! | 


Cc. C. C. 











“"— 

fore we speak of the character and the 
works of the man, let us look at the hazards 
and destinies of his life. Let us follow Vol- 
taire step by step in the various paths which 
he took from taste or by force ; let us see whe- 
ther he was merely a toy of destiny, or whether 
he walked in full liberty. But who shall ever 


C. T. B. 
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unveil this mystery of human life, who shall 
dare to say with assurance, I go where I wish 


to f° ? 

rancois Marte AROUET DE VOLTAIRE 
was born February 20th, 1694, at Chatenay, 
nearParis. His father, Francois Arouet, had 
been a notary at the Chatelet; his mother, 
Marguerite d’Aumart, was descended from a 
noble family of Poitou. He came as feeble 
into the world as Fontenelle, who lived a 
hundred years. He was privately sprinkled, 
it was not until November that he could be 
baptized ; he had for godfather an abbé, with- 
out abbey and without faith, the Abbe de 
Chateauneuf,a friend of his mother and a lover 
of Ninon de |’Enc!los; thus it has been said 
that wit and irreligion took possession of him 
from the cradle. The Abbé, regarding his 
title of godfather seriously, wished to direct 


the youthful intelligence of his godson; he | for the prize were, so to speak, the antecham- | and charming youth. 


taught him to read; Ninon asked him one =| 
about the child. “ My dear,” he answered, 
** my godson had a double baptism, but there is 


of heart which preserves youth to the age of 
reason ? 
Arouet was not admitted into this brilliant 
| company as a poet. He took the bearing of a 
| grand signor. What was wanting to him for 
|it? He had wit, person, money,—he wanted 
‘only a name; he took the name of Voltaire. 
He ventured to be familiar with everybody, 
already reckoning on wit, which saves every- 
thing. Thus, on his début in the circle of the 
voluptuaries, he said to the Prince of Conti, 
who had read vers@s to him— Monseigneur, 
you will be a great poet, I must get the king 
to give you a pension.” In the midst of mun- 
dane dissipations he did not lose sight of the 
| poetical horizon. He sketched the tragedy of 
| CEdipus, and rhymed an ode for the competi- 
tion before the French Academy. In the 
eighteenth century, the tragedy and the poem 





| ber of poetry ; one must perforce pass through 
| that way. Voltaire, you guess, did not obtain 
_the prize of the Academy ; he was not a poet 


[Oct. §. 


ee, 


mic old man, with the weight of eighty le 
ters. For all that, Voltaire, at twenty Sn 
has many charms which he has no longer a 
eighty ; he is not covered with glory, but he ;, 
much more glorious, he is young! Bosido, 
what was wanting in him to entice fame be 
has a wit to be dreaded, he is a lover, he js , 
poet, he has not yet written La Henriade! fy, 
my part, my pleasure was truly lively whey 
for the first time I discovered a portrait of V,), 
taire at twenty years of age. What grace! 
what fire! what spirit! That forehead cop, 
‘tains a world, but that mouth before it speaks 
has still so many kisses for the Pimpettes 
These chestnut curls of the careless lover o 
Mademoiselle de Livry are pleasanter to beholj 
than that head which will soon be despoiled by 
_genius. Do not complain that I endeayor \) 
my turn to paint Voltaire in his mischieyoys 
Those who best know 
their Voltaire do not know him young. Fy 
all of our generation, Voltaire is only the yy. 
| triarch of Ferney, sowing with full hands seap. 








not any apparent effect therefrom, he is scarce- | trimmed to be a laureat, he had too much | dal and irreligion. Thus to paint Voltaire, is 


ly three years old and he knows all the Moi- 


hardiness of mind. It must be said that the 


it not to paint a man in an hour of suffering, 


sade by heart.” Thus Voltaire, thanks to the | subject of the competition was the decoration | of anger, of error ? 


man who had answered for his faith before the 
Church, learnt to read in this impious poem 
attributed to J. B. Rousseau. Ninon wished 
that this child, who promised so much, should 
be presented to her. She kissed his blonde 
locks with her faded and profaned lips; she 
ee to him that he would have a mind 
i 


ke an angel’s. This was not the only predic- | 


tion which the infant inspired. A few years 
afterwards, at the College of Jesuits, Father 
Jay, struck with the boldness of his ideas, told 
him that he would be the standard (others 
have said the Corypheus) of Deism in France. 
Ninon did not lose sight of this infant, who 
was destined to hold the sceptre of mind for as 


long a period as she had held the sceptre of 


llantry. 


At her death, she left him two 
und 


pistoles for the purchase of books. 


Whilst with the Jesuits, Voltaire had not | 


time to become a poet, his genius was yet of 

too early growth to shed its brilliant rays ; 

poesy, which demands a little shade and 

silence for its production, was not yet to ex- 

yy for him. But was Voltaire ever a poet ? 
i 


banks that rose of love whose perfume the 
poet scatters here below ? 

The court had become superannuated and 
superstitious, like the king. 
Maintenon wished to enchain France with 


her box-wood rosaries; all the courtiers, all | 
the dignitaries, all the titled slaves, covered | 


their faces with devotional masks. ‘The eight- 
eenth century rose from this; princes, grand 
seignors, priests, and poets protested, by ele- 
gant orgies, against the grand, austere looks 
of the court. As they were debauchees with 
delicacy, irreligious with gaiety, blasphemers 
with grace, critics with wit; as they had at 
their head men like the Prince de Conti, the 
Duc de Venddme, the Grand Prior, the Duc 
de Sully, the Marquis de la Fare, the Abbé de 
Chaulieu, it was a mark of ton to be admitted 
into their eircle. The Abbé de Chateauneuf, 
who wanted to make an honest man of his god- 
son, did not fail to bring him there on his 
leaving school. Voltaire was sixteen; up to 
thut time, perhaps, he was only half way irre- 
ligious, for in spite of the lessons of his god- 
father, he had found among the Jesuits a good 
odor of Christian candor; but once in this 
school of licentious gaiety and unbridled volup- 
tuousness, how could he live with that virginity 


d he cultivate that flower of revery which | 
the heart waters with a tear? Did he raise 
himself high enough to steal from celestial | 


Madame de '| 


of the choir of Notre Dame. A religious sub- 
ject, and before the Academy ! there would be 
_a surprise for everybody nowadays. 
_ Meanwhile his father thought that he was 
ruined on hearing that he made verses and 
saw good company. The poor man was at 
the same time tormented by the obstinate Jan- 
senism of his eldest son ; he often said,“ I have 
_two fools for sons, one in verse and one in 
prose.” He exiled the fool in verse to the 
| Hague, tothe French Embassy. The Ambas- 
_sador, the Marquis of Chateauneuf, did not 
lead so easy a life as his younger brother, the 
Abbé de Chateauneuf. He strove to lead 
Voltaire back to prose, but the young poet 
would not be subdued; he not only made 
verses, but, which was aggravating, he made 
_ amorous verses. “ I no longer hope for anything 
from your son,” wrote the ambassador to the 
old notary, “ behold him twice a fool, a poet, 
and in love.” Voltaire was desperately smit- 
ten with Pimpette de Noyer, the second daugh- 
ter of the too-celebrated adventuress who lived 
at the Hague upon libels and intrigues, who 
had refugeed herself there as a Protestant, but 
more for freedom of conduct than freedom of 
conscience. The Ambassador forbade love to 
Voltaire, the poet persisted; the Marquis de 
| Chateauneuf ordered him to return to France. 
Voltaire left endeavoring to carry off Pimpette 
du Noyer; but Madame du Noyer, who reck- 
oned on her daughter’s black eyes to carry her 
on in the world, wrote a libel against Voltaire, 
and held Pimpette under surveillance. 

Fame seldom permits the painters to give us 
| the portraits of the poets before time’s ravages 
have passed over their faces. The painter re- 
| presents Homer to us old, blind, tg begging. 
| Can we find in the gallery of the poets, from 
| Homer to Milton, a single head in the freshness 
'of youth and the graces of love? All the 
poets appear to us crowned with laurel and 
cypress. Should we not be charmed to see 
them crowned with roses and myrtles 2? White 
hairs are venerable, but youthful locks are 
dearer to the heart ; age is noble and grave, but 
youth is so beautiful in its follies! As a mo- 
ralist has said, “ we do not know a man of 
former times well, but when we at 
least two portraits of him.” In thinking of 
Voltaire, the first image which is excited in 
our memory is that of a poet of eighty years, 
muffled up in a wig, armed with a diabolical 
smile, and a still piercing look. It is because 





the Voltaire of the painters was the cacochy- 


Il. 

Celebrity greeted Voltaire with thie early 
years of his youth. His life may be written 
by looking through the memoirs and compile. 
tions of the times. As early as 1718, Voltaire, 
who still called himself Arouet, occupies thirty 
pages in the “ Lettres Galantes” of Madame 
de Noyer. The first mention is in a letter, 
few lines of which I reproduce. “ What asto. 
nishes me is that you have not discovered 
among the persons in the suite of M. the Mar 
quis of Chateauneuf, a young man whi has 
made a great noise with his poems; they are 
actually much sought after, particularly by 
those who like satire, which is the forte of this 
new poet, whom I have been expecting to hear 
you speak of, not thinking that a man of wi 
and a Frenchman could escape your know: 
ledge. He is called Arouet, heis the son of 4 
treasurer of the Chambre des Comptes.” 

To this letter Madame du Noyer answers— 
“ Your M. Arouet has not escaped me, though 
he has made a very short sojourn in this coun- 
try. The character of poet accords very well 
with that of Jover in which M. Arovet has 
shone in Holland, and which has caused his 
|departure. He thought good to talk thereon to 
a young lady of good condition, who hui 
a mother difficult to deceive, and whom 
such an intrigue in no wise pleased; avi 
it was on the complaint of this mother 
that it was judged best to send back our lover 
to the place whence he came, and that met 
sures were designedly taken to deprive him 
the means of continuing to see his lady ‘ai, 
measures which he knew how to render valt 
—as you may see by fourteen of his letters 
which I send you; for since they are so cur 
ous about his verse at Paris, they will not ® 
the less so about his prove. You will tell m 
what you think of them.” 

The fourteen letters of Voltaire follow. 
They are an entire romance—a romance, # 
least, as it was understood a century 4° 
Rendezvous, disguises, surprise, separati, 
tears, oaths, nothing is wanting, not eve 
the premeditated coup de thédtre. In thes 
letters, Voltaire is exactly at that enthusi* 
tic age when one would be willing to buy, # 
the cost of all the pains, the pleasure 
lamenting over them with his eloquenc® 
In the first letter, the page of the Marqus 
of Chateauneuf is a prisoner of love. Wit 
out doubt Madame du Noyer, to enbance te 
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gclat of her virtue, had been to the ambas- 
sador to complain of the temerity of the 
‘outh in his attempts to seduce her daughter. 
\s Madame du Noyer is a mischievous wo- 
man, and still worse a woman who writes, the 
ambassador, fearing her anger, hastens to do her 
justice. He has placed his page in arrest, re- 
solving that he shall return to France in a few 
days. Until then, the poet was perhaps only half 
in love: a dream, a fantasy, a caprice, one of 
those will o’ the wisps of love which precede 
the rising sun; but, scarce imprisoned, behold 
Arouet desperately in love with pretty Pim- 
pette du Noyer. It was hardly love, it was 
already passion, his heart bounded and his tears 
fowed. He demands with loud cries, to 
distract the ennui of his solitude, the portrait 
of his mistress. Whatdol say? the portrait! 
he demands his mistress herself. But as he 
is closely watched, he knows not to whom 
w confide his message. In the second 
letter, he passionately exclaims, “I am here 
a prisoner in the name of the king, but 
though they have the power to take away 
my Vite they cannot take from me my love. 
Yes, my adorable mistress, I will see you 
this evening, though my head falls on the 
scaffold therefor. Be on your guard against 
Madame your mother, as the most cruel enemy 
you can have; what do I say? be on your 
guard against all the world. Hold yourself 
ready : a8 Soon as the moon rises I will leave 
the Hotel incognito, I will take a carriage, we 
will fly like the wind to Schevelin ; I will bring 
ink and paper, we will write our letters; but, 
if you love me, console yourself; recall all 
our presence of mind, restrain yourself before 

adame your mother, endeavor to bring your 
portrait, and the dread of the greatest torments 
will not prevent my being at your service. Be 
ready at four o’clock, I will wait for you close 
by your street. Adieu, there is nothing to 
which I will not expose myself for you. My 
dear heart, adieu,” 

In the following letters, Voltaire, who up to 
that time has shown himself timid, becomes 
emboldened like a gallant of good lineage who 
bas heard the Duc de Richelieu speak of his 
high deeds. It is not enough to have seen 


which will conceal your doublet and your face. 
My dear heart, remember that our circum- 
stances are truly critical.” 

Pimpette, at least as romantic, if not as much 
in love, as her lover, runs the risk of this curi- 
ous disguisement, whereupon the next day this 
letter of Voltaire’s. “1 know not whether I 
ought to call you Monsieur or Mademoiselle. 
If you are adorable in a cap, i’faith you are a 
handsome cavalier, and our porter, who is not 
in love with you, thought you a very pretty 
boy. The first time that you will come he will 
give you a marvellous reception. But for all 
that, you have an appearance as amiable as | 
| terrible, and I fear lest you should have drawn 
| your sword in the street so that nothing should 
| be wanting to your character of young man. | 
After all, young man as you are, you are pru- 
dent like a woman :— 





Enfin je vous ai vu, charmant objet que j'aime, 
En cavalier deguisé, dans ce jour; 

J'ai cru voir Vénus elle méme 

Sous la figure de ’ Amour— 
L* Amour et vous, vous étes de mon Aze, 

Et sa mére a moins de beauté. 


Mais malgré ce double avantage, 

J'ai reconnu bientdt la vérité : 
Pimpette. vous étes trop sage 
Pour étre un divinite. 

There is never a god who should not take | 
you for a model. ‘They think to surprise us | 
to-night, but he whom Love guards is well 
guarded; I will leap out by the window, it is 
the lover’s road, and I will come at dusk to 
your mother’s door.” 

This interview was discovered; in place of 
two guards, Voltaire had four. On her part, 
Madame du Noyer placed Pimpette under 
key; but, in spite of all the jailors in the 





world, will not lovers who set about it with | 
good will succeed in seeing one another ? | 
Arouet and Pimpette would have deceived the | 
universe. They met again, but it was for the | 
last time. At the Hague, nocturnal ren- 
dezvous are not as pleasant as at Venice or | 
Seville. Pimpette took cold and willy-nilly | 





all; for more than three weeks I have had no 
news of you, I do not know whether you are 
living, and if so. how wretchedly; I fear that 
you have written to me to my father’s care and 
that your letter has been opened by him.” 
Voltaire, under these sad circumstances, 
passed his whole time with his friends, the 
Jesuits, in persuading them to snatch his mis- 
tress from the Protestant religion, that is, to 
tear her from Holland for the good pleasure of 
the amorous poet. He planted his batteries so 
wise, he put all his forces on the field so well, 


| that but little was wanting for this fine scheme 


to succeed. He continues to write: “If you 
have inhumanity enough to make me lose the 
fruit of all my misfortunes and be obstinate 
enough to remain in Holland, | promise you 
that I shall most assuredly kill myself at the 
first news I have thereof. I have placed my- 
self, on losing my head, in the house of a pro- 
cureur, to become a limb of the law, to which 
my father destines me; behold me fixed at 
Paris for a long time; you have but one way 
to get there, and is it possible that I can live 
without you? The Bishop of Evreux, in 
Normandy, is your cousin ; write to him, insist 
above all on the matter of religion; tell him 
that the king desires the conversion of the 
Huguenots, and that, being a minister of the 
Lord, and your relative, he should, for all sorts 
of reasons, favor yourreturn. Write to me to 
M. de Saint Fort, at M. Alain’s, Procureur of 
the Chatelet, near the steps of the Place Mau- 
bert.” 

We at last arrive at the catastrophe, You 
think perhaps that Pimpette became a Catholic 
for the sake of the beautiful eyes of Arouet. 
Alas! Pimpette was a woman, Arouet far 
away, she thought the simpler plan was to let 
another make love. It was not the poet that 
the fair one had loved, it was the page of the 
Ambassador of France; now the page who 
succeeded Voltaire in the household of the 
Marquis de Chateauneuf, succeeded him also 


had to lie abed. Voltaire had but two days | in the heart of Pimpette. Poor Madame Noyer 
more to remain in Holland; he wrote letter | had soon to file among her letters of gallantry 
upon letter, but was obliged to leave without | those of this other page to her daughter. — 

bidding adieu to his divine Pimpette. Mon-| But Voltaire had not love alone in his mind, 
day, December 16, 1713, he wrote, before it was necessary for him to disarm his father, 





Pimpette by moonlight, he must see her at mounting his carriage, “ Adieu, mine adorable, ‘as outré as the father of a romance. He had 
midnight. “You cannot come here, it is im-| if one could write kisses, 1 would send you an not seen him since his return. Either to ap- 
possible for me to go to your house in open | infinitude by the postman; in lieu of kissing pease him, or in good faith, he caused him to 
day; I will escape by a window at midnight, your hands, I kiss your precious letters where be told that being about to depart for Ameri- 


if you have any place where I can see you, if 
you at that hour can quit your mother’s bed, 
summon me if Pom can come to your door to- 
night; | have t ings of great consequence to 
tell you. Adieu, my amiable mistress.” Still 
itis not enough to have seen or rather to have 
pressed to his heart the blushing Pimpette ; 
Arouet imagines that it would be still plea- 
santer to introduce his mistress into the house 
where he is a prisoner. You see that the ro- 
mance becomes complicated, here is the chap- 
ler of disguisements : “If you would change 
our misfortunes to pleasures, it depends upon 
yourself. Send Lisbette at three o’clock ; I 
will give her a parcel for you containing a 
man's dress; you will put it on at her 
house, and if you are kind enough to have the 
goodness to visit a poor prisoner who adores 
you, you will take the trouble to come to the 
Hotel at dusk. To what cruel extremity are 
We reduced, my dear? Is it for you to come 
and seek me? “But nevertheless, it is the only 
means for us to see one another. You love 
me, ol hope to see you in my little apart- 
ment. The happiness of being your slave will 
_ me forget that I am the king’s prisoner. 
ny dress is known, and you might conse- 

Y be recognised, I send you a cloak 


There are only two of us, M. de 
and I; he employs himself in writing, eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, and I in thinking of 
ou ; I do not see him, and I swear to you that | 
1 do not feel sensible that | am in the company | 
of a good paté and a man of wit. My dear | 
Pimpette is wanting to me, but I flatter myself! 
that she will not be wanting to me always, 
since I travel but to make you travel yourself.” 
In the following letter, Voltaire relates his 
arrival at Paris, which he reached on Christ- 
mas Eve. “Scarce had | arrived at Paris, 
when I learned that M. L * * * had written 
a bloody letter to my father against me; that 
he had sent him the letters which Madame 
your mother had written to |\im, and in fine 
that my father has a letire de cachet to lock me 
up. Ido not dare to show myself; | have had 
my father spoken to, all that could be obtained 
from him was to have me sent to the Islands, 
but he could not be prevailed upon to change 
his resolution regarding the will which he has 





{ read my felicity.” Three days after he wrote | 
from the bowels of a yacht which was taking | 
him from Rotterdam to Ghent: “ We have fine | 
weather and a fair wind, and besides that, good | follow the path which your ancestors trod, ou 
wine, good patés, good hams, and good beds. | shall at once take your place at M. Alain’s. 

M * * * He wasa procureur of the rue Perdue? Will 





made, in which he disinherits me. This is not 


ca, he asked as a sole favor to be permitted to 
embrace the paternal knees. Arouet par- 
doned him with tenderness. “But you shall 


it be believed, Voltaire, already surnamed the 
familiar of princes, suffered himself to be in- 
stalled in this old-fashioned place! He found 
there a friend, Theriot; not a friend of to-day 
and to-morrow, but a friend for life. Voltaire, 
happily, did not display himself on the lawyer’s 


‘registers. He passed from thence to the cha- 
'teau of Saint Ange, in company with M. de 


Caumartin, another friend of his father; he 
was to choose a profession there. At the 
Chateau of Saint Ange, he found an old man, 
a passionate admirer of Henry IV., who in- 
spired him with the idea and even the ideas of 
La Henriade. He therefore returned to Paris 
more of a poet than ever. 

A misadventure plunged him stil] more dee 
ly in poetry; one day he was taken to 
Bastile, without any reason being given. Now, 
what was to be done at the Bastile, except to 
write verses! Everything conspired against 
this poor M. Arouet, who wished that his son’s 
mind should be turned, perforce, to the spirit of 
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the laws. Voltiire had been sent to the | 


Pastile for a satire which was not his: J 
have seen these evils, and I am not yet twenty. | 
He consoled himself for this injustice by sing- 
ing the loves and conquestsof Henry IV. At 
the Bastile he commenced the Henriade and 
finished CEdipus. The Duke d’Orleans soon | 
restored him to liberty. The Marquis de, 
Nocé, the illustrious roué, bronght Voltaire to 
the Palais Royal, on his leaving the Bastile, 
to present him to the Prince. While waiting | 
his turn in the antechamber to be presented, a 
violent thunder-storm came on; the poet, 
va his eyes upwards, exclaimed before a 
crowd of bystanders, “Things couldn't go 
worse up above, if they had a regent to govern 
them.” The Marquis de Nocé related the 
mot in introducing Voltaire. “ Monseigneur, 
here is young Aronet, whom you have just 
taken out of the Bastile and whom you will 
send back there.” The Marquis knew well to 
whom he spoke. The Regent laughed to split 
his sides, and offered a gratification, whereupon | 
Voltaire said to him, “I thank your Royal 
Highness that you had the kindness to provide 
for my board, but I beg of you not to charge 
yourself any more with my lodging.” 

He offered CEdipus. Thanks to high influ- 


ence, this tragedy was played ; thanks to the | 


talents of the poet it had great success. M. 
Arouet, dissolved in tears at the close of the 


come a poet, better lite than never. 
taire was already accustomed to laugh at 
everything, even at his glory ; thus at a repre- 
sentation he appeared on the stage wearing the | 
wig of the grand priest. The Marechale de | 
Villiers demanded who that young man was | 
who wanted to ruin the piece. Learning that 


| dress.” 


poesy, but unfortunately for friendship, they 
read verses to one another. J. B. Rousseau 
commenced ; Voltaire, after having heard his 


|“ Ode to Posierity,” said smilingly, * My friend, 


that is a letter which will never reach its ad- 
And saying this he took a manuscript 
and read to the exiled poet an epistle to 
Madame de Rupelmonde. J. B. Rousseau, 
who then took refuge in religion, accused 
Voltaire of impiety. Thereupon they sepa- 
rated, enemies in verse and in prose to their 


: deaths. 


It is seen that Voltaire’s life is all strown 
with sallies. I endeavor to avoid them, but in 
vain, for they mark every step he took. Wit 


has, so to speak, marked out his path. Wit, 


whosesoever it be, even Voltaire’s, fatignes 
when it occupies too much space. It is the sun 
which pours down over the entire landscape, 


without leaving a bit of shade for the dazzled 


eye. I like spirit, but I like revery and naiveté 
better, that is to say the spirit of the heart. 
Who would not like to see this youth of 
Voltaire’s thoughtful here and there? Has he 
then never looked on the sun with a reverent 
thought? Has nature never shown him a 


corner of her robe? His mistress, no matter 


which one, did she never shed a tear, a tear of 
tenderness when he kissed her eyes? But we 


/must pardon Voltaire for that wit which took 
possession of him from head to heart: cele- 
‘a Wey ipa at last gave his son permission to | 


Vol- | 


brated when twenty years old, what had he, if 
not his wit, to combat his innumerable enemies 
with! You know that he was always on the 


battle field of thought, almost as regards his 


own side, alone. 
self by his heart. 
[To be Continued.) 


A man does not defend him- 
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it was the author himself, she sent for him to} 
his box and gave him her hand to kiss. “ Be-| , Aalige 
hold,” said the Duke de Richelieu to him on) Art the Sixth Annual meeting, just held, of the 
‘semecenn him, “two beautiful eyes which you | British ARCHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, at 
ave made shed many tears.” “ They will re- | Chester, Lord Albert Conyngham in the Chair, 
venge themselves on others,” answered Vol-|®mong other papers of interest read was the 
taire. The beautiful eyes revenged them- following (for the report of which we are in- 
selves on him. He took love seriously ; it was debted to the London Literary Gazette) from 
his second love; but Pimpette du Noyer had | the eminent literary antiquarian, Mr. THomas 
scarcely entered his heart, he had not had time | WRicurt: 
to sigh, he did not take time to regret. Things|ON AN IVORY CASKET OF THE THIRTEENTH 
did not pass off so with the fair Marechale; he | CENTURY, AND ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE ROMAN- 
hoped always. She deigned to receive his| TIC LITERATURE OF ENGLAND IN THE MID- 
thymes and his sighs, but that was all. Never- DLE AGES. 
theless he was twenty-four years old, was| It is hardly necessary for me to speak to you 
already celebrated; a portrait by Largilli¢re | of the value to the archeologist of ancient pic- 
represents him to us full of grace and spirit, | torial representations. ‘They tell us what we 
a mocking mouth, marked profile, the air of a| could not learn from inanimate remains; they 
gentleman, bold forehead, a fine hand orna-|do more than written descriptions; they place 
mented with a fine ruffle. In truth, the|the people of past ages before our eyes in 
Marechale was truly virtuous: to resist Vol-| actual life; they introduce us to those minutie 
taire under the Regency! For more than a|of manners and sentiment which all other 
year Voltaire lived only for her. “She has! classes of historical monuments omit. How 
made me lose a great deal of time,” he said at| much light has been thrown on the manners of 
a later day. The ingrate! the madman! is it the Etruscans and Greeks at a very remote 
wasting time—when one is twenty-four—to| period by the beautiful pictures on their pot- 
love ? ‘tery! And how little should we know of an- 
He continued to live among the great|cient Egypt without the scenes which its 
seignors. His intimacy with certain enemies | people caused to be painted on their temples 
of the Regent, among others the Duke de|and tombs! So it is with Europe during that 
Richelieu and the Baron de Gortz, had exiled | long and interesting period known as the mid- 
him from Paris. He returned there with a/|dle ages, which has left us a mass of pictorial 


Archeological. 


tragedy, Artemise, which fell dead or some- 
thing near it. This wasa matter of course; at 
Paris one has never two successes, one after 
the other. He suffered himse!f to be consoled 
by Mademoiselle Lecouvreur, that model of 
great comic actresses. He wished to love 
rm on another scene; and accompanied 
adame de Rupelmonde to Holland. Whilst 
ing through Brussels, he visited J. B. 
usseau. y embraced as brethren in 





monuments, more numerous and more varied 
in character than those of Rome, Greece, or 
Egypt. As these pictures are attached to va- 
rious classes of articles, which were appropri- 
ate to different ranks, professions, ages, or 
sexes, in society, we are enabled to arrange 
the subjects and study them in those classes, 
so as to make ourselves familiar in some de- 


gree with the peculiar sentiments and pursuits 
of each. 
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In the earlier times of the middle ages, t, se 

S, the 
fine arts were to a great extent monopolized by 
the clergy, and applied chiefly to sacred pur. 
poses. For some centuries, even in minia, 
tures, few manuscripts were illuminated ex. 
cept Bibles, and Psalters, and Service Books 
which are valuable chiefly as illustrations oj 
Christian iconology. Until the thirteenth eon, 
tury that class of illuminated manuscripts gj) 
predominated. The period last mentioned, tie 
thirteenth century, witnessed that great deve. 
lopment of this intelligence of the middle ages 
the effects of which spread through all classes 
of society, and which was particularly yisibj. 
in the new classes of subjects on which the 
artist exercised his talents. It was about this 
time that those sculptured seats came jpt 
vogue, by which the carver introduced into tl. 
churches those burlesque pictures which jl|ys. 
trated the no of every-day life. 4; 
our meeting at Worcester last year, I had the 
honor of calling attention to the interesting 
specimens preserved in that city and at Grea: 
Malvern and other churches, and there are 
specimens no less remarkable in Chester (a. 
thedral. In the thirteenth century the illumi. 
nators or painters worked no longer for the 
church alone. They painted walls for princes 
and nobles, and they illuminated manuscripts 
on a great variety of subjects for the use of 
knights and ladies. The subjects which had 
at this period most interest for the higher ranks 
of society, and more especially for the ladies, 
were the various incidents of that extensive 
class of literature, the mediaeval romances, 
These we shall trace on a variety of domestic 
articles of this period appropriated to the use 
of the female members of the baronial house. 
hold, carved in ivory or wood, or other mate. 
rial, and they appear more especially on thos 
curious and elegant caskets which are by 
means uncommon in great collections of me. 
dieval antiquities, and of which we have here 
the opportunity of examining a very remarks. 
ble specimen, through the kindness of its pos 
sessor, our respected associate, Mr. W. Seth 
Stevenson, of Norwich. It is distinguished by 
the beautiful style of its execution ; and the 
character of the workmanship, the costume oi 
the figures, and other circumstances, lead usto 
ascribe it toa date not later than the earlier 
part of the fourteenth century. The part ¢ 
it which first and chiefly attracts attention is 
its pictorial embellishment, and to this | intend 
to confine my remarks. 

The particular description of the pictures 
before you will be rendered more intelligible 
and popular by a few general remarks on th 
class of literature to which they relate. It i 
perhaps hardly necessary for me to remial 
you, that the word romance, the meaning d 
which is now restricted to a work of ficti, 
referred originally to the language only 0 
which they were written. Lingua Romam, 
the Romane tongue, was the name which 
the middle ages applied to all the languages 
which were derived directly from the Lat, 
such as French, Anglo-Norman, Italian, Pr 
vencal, or Spanish. A romans (Romani 
liber) was a book written in any one of thee 
languages, and as during this period they we" 
used chiefly in writing those peculiar compo 
tions which we are still in the habit of calling 
romances, it became common to quote for a 
thorities in such oe the romans, “ 
book written in the ne language, ¥ r 
the word, at a much later period than that 
which we are more especially treating, beg# 
to be taken in its present signification, and 
which I shall always use it in the course of the 
following observations. 
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jects of the medieval romances 
Bo from various distinct sources. 
Some were taken from the old traditions of the 
people among whom they were composed, and 
these form perhaps the larger and most impor- 
tant class; they are certainly the earliest in 
the date of their formation. Two large and 
very important cycles ran through the Neo- 
Latin or Romane languages, and were after- 
wards transferred to German, English, and 
other tongues. One of these, grouped round 
the kings of the Carlovingian race, was pecu- 
liar to the Franks, and its various romances 
were generally known under the title of 
Chansons de geste, the meaning of which is 
best rendered in modern English by the term 
Historical romances ; the other cycle has for 
its heroes the supposed British king Arthur 
and his knights. The first of these cycles, 
which is exceedingly voluminous, having its 
scene at a period the events of which belonged 
to comparatively true history, had far less of 
the marvellous in its construction, and was 
almost entirely occupied with the description 
of warlike expeditions. The story of the ex- 
ition into Spain, and the disaster of Ronces- 
yaux, appears to have been the only fragment 
of itever popular in England. ‘he cycle of 
King Arthur, which was from its subject much 
more English, having a foundation which par- 
took far more of the really mythic character, 
was devoted almost entirely to scenes of love 
and a ss ey chivalry of the chamber 
and the tournament. 

As the influence of these compositions be- 
came more general and extensive, the com- 
posers began to aim at variety, and then they 
sought foreign subjects, and scrupled not to 
borrow them from ancient, and even from scrip- 
ture history. Thus we have the romance of 
Alexander, the romance of Troy, the romance 
of Jason, that of A2neas, and a multitude of 
similar subjects. Gradually the writers be- 
cae more inventive, and then we find allego- 
tical and mystical romances, a class of which 
the grand type was the famous romance of the 
Rose, in which the progress of the soft passion 
was allegorized in a manner the most original 
and extraordinary. 

From the twelfth to the sixteenth century, 
the literature of the ladies was especially and 
universally one of love and gallantry, and of 
this the casket under our consideration, as 
certainly designed for ladies’ use, is a very 
interesting example. History shows us, on 
one side, how essentially the subjects engraved 
on it were congenial to the education of the 
ir sex during the middle ages, and on the 
other side, how much influence they exerted 
on its morals and fate. I will endeavor to 
illustrate this by the description of the sub- 
jects themselves, and I shall take them rather 
in the order indicated by the history of roman- 
lic literature, than in that in which they ap- 
Pear on the casket. 

There were two very remarkable branches 
of the romantic cycle of King Arthur which 
enjoyed an extraordinary popularity during the 

ages ; one related the love adventures 
of Launcelot and Arthur’s frail queen Guene- 
Wa, the other, those of Tristan and the fair 

, the queen of King Mark of Cornwall. 
twas the passion portrayed under its differ- 
eot causes and circumstances, in one case 
influenced by the personal accomplishments 
td temperaments of the individuals, in the 
other by a power, the belief in which formed 
* portion of the superstitions of the western 
People before their conversion to Criotionier, 
tnd which still weighed heav upon their faith, 
that of fate. You siebely all know the 


| 
story of Tristan; he was sent over to Ireland the strange and perilous bridge, and number 
to fetch home Mark’s betrothed queen, Isonde, | nine represents his encounter with the lions. 
who brought with her an enchanted potion, Some attributes in these figures are not easily 
which she was to drink with her husband, and explained from the romance, and they may, 
which had the virtue of creating an everlast-| perhaps, have been taken from some other ver- 
ing love between the persons who first pledged sion of it. Perhaps the spears and sword- 
each other in it; by a fatal error, the lady and | blades issuing from the clouds are intended to 
Tristan drank the potion in their passage from indicate that it is all the work of enchantment. 
Ireland, and, although she became King, We thus see that the romance of Launcelot 
Mark’s wife, her love had thus been irrevoca- | 


bly disposed of. 

There is an incident in the romance of 
Launcelot which appears to have had so pecu- 
liar an attraction for the romance readers of 
the thirteenth century, that one of the cele- 
brated poets of that period, Christian de 
Troyes, made it the subject of a separate 


(which I may observe was the foundation of 
the later romance of the Mort d’Arthur) has its 
representative on our casket. We shall find 
the other grand love romance—that of Tristan 
—figuring there too. 

In the course of their adventures, the two 
lovers had given each other a rendezvous b 
night under a tree in King Mark’s orchard. 


poem, entitled La Charrette, or The Cart. Aj|The king, informed of their intentions by a 
“felon” king Brandemagus had carried away | spy, had concealed himself in the tree to be a 
Queen Guenevra as his prisoner, and her lover witness of his wife’s infidelity. The night 
Launcelot, who arrived at Court too late to, happened to be moonlight, and as the queen 
defend her, set out in her pursuit. An acci-| approached the spot, she beheld the shadow of 
dent deprived him of the use of his horse, and her husband’s face in a fountain under the 
in his distress he asked for information of a | tree, before she had said anything to criminate 
deformed dwarf, who was leading a cart, and | herself. She made her lover understand their 
who assured him that he knew which way the danger, and their conversation took such a 
queen had gone, and engaged, if he would ride turn as convinced the king that Isonde and 
in his cart, to carry him to his mistress. It Tristan had been unjustly slandered. 

appears that at this time none but condemned; This scene is represented in the compart- 
criminals ever rode in carts, or, at least, those | ment of one side of the casket, and there are 





who had become subjected to some horrible 
disgrace, and it was only his extreme eager- 
ness to overtake the queen which induced 
Launcelot reluctantly to accept the dwarf’s 
offer. On his road he was met by Gawayn, 
who was highly scandalized at his friend’s 
position; but they continued their route toge- 


‘circumstances about it which would seem to 
show that the carver was following a mode} 
,the subject of which he did not perfectly un- 
derstand. There is something original in the 
substantial manner in which the shadow of the 
| king’s face is represented; but if we look 
| closer, we shall see that while the real sub- 


ther until they came to the castle of a lady, | stantial King Mark in the tree is represented 
who came out with her damsels to receive | as a beardless youth, his shadow in the water 


Gawayn with honors, while Launcelot was | possesses a beard of fair dimensions. 


hissed and pelted by the menials. Through 
the intercession of Gawayn, who explained his 
friend’s situation, the lady was with great dif- 
ficulty induced to extend her hospitality to 


utmost disrespect. Next morning, Launcelot 
having been furnished with a horse and spear, 
he set out with Gawayn, and finding two roads 
which led to the Castle of Gaileon, in Brande- 
magus’s kingdom of Goire, where they knew 
that monarch was conveying his captive, they 
separated, in order that each should take a dif- 
ferent path. After meeting with several dis- 
agreeable adventures, most of them arising 
from his untoward journey inthe cart, Laun- 
celot at length came to a wide river, which he 
was obliged to pass by means of a bridge 
formed of an immense and sharp-edged sword. 
Having reached the other side in safety, he 

rceived a “ vilain” approaching, who led two 
og with which he was compelled to fight, 
but finding that his strokes produced no effect 
he drew forth the ring which had been given 
him by the lady of the Lake, and then his op- 
ponents disappeared, and he learnt that it was 
all enchantment. After this he reaches the 
object of his search, but the adventure of the 
cart, which was known also to Guenevra, pro- 
duced a quarrel and temporary separation be- 
tween the queen and her lover. 

The incidents of this story could easily be 
recognised in the four compartments of the 
back of the casket, numbered from nine to 
twelve. Number eleven is evidently intended 
to represent Launcelot in the cart; perhaps 
the lion’s head was introduced by a mistake of 
the carver, who ought to have introduced here 
the dwarf. Number twelve perhaps repre- 
sents the lady of the castle and her damsels, 
looking on Launcelot and his cart with feel- 
ings of shame. In number ten he is passing 


The 
carver has either taken the beard in the sub- 


| Stance above for part of the tree, or he has 
| transformed a 
| beard for the shadow. 
Launcelot, who, after all, was treated with the 


rt of the water beneath into a 


Iam inclined to think that our casket pre- 
sents another subject taken from the romance 
of Tristan. On one occasion Isonde was 
obliged to clear herself by an oath, taken upon 
\the holy relics, to visit which she had to pass 
ariver. ‘Tristan came there in the disguise 
of a beggar, and was employed to carry his 
mistress over the water, and a pretended acci- 
dent enabled her to avoid perjury, by an equi- 
vocation which I shall beg to be excused 
explaining. The compartment appears to 
represent Isonde carried on the shoulders of 
the pretended beggar. I will only remark that 
this seems to be the way in which gentlemen 
carried ladies in the middle ages. 

The other two classes of romances to which 
I have alluded also find their representative in 
this casket. The romance of Alexander the 
Great, with its various branches, enjoyed great 
popularity during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries ; and some of its incidents gave rise 
to separate poems or tracts. Several of these 
relate to the great monarch’s instructor, Aris- 
totle. One division of the romance, and no 
small one, related to the monstrous animals 
the conqueror of India was said to have met 
with in his travels; and a tract, in which Aris- 
totle is made to describe these monsters, had 
an extensive influence on the science of natu- _ 
ral history, as it was taught in the middle 
ages. But the philosopher and his pupil 
were made to figure in a story of a more 
amusing character. 

Love and gallantry appear to have been the 
grand occupation of the ladies in all grades of 
society during the middle ages, and the laxi- 
tude of medieval manners allowed of a degree 
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of license which we can now with difficulty 
conceive. If this procured for the fair, on the 
one hand, the devotion and service of the gen- 
tler class of poets, it exposed them on the 
other, to the attacks of the satirist and moral- 
ist, and these were often bitter and coarse. 
But the vicious found their revenge in a num- 
ber of stories in which the wisest philosophers 
and sages were humbled beneath the irresist- 
ible sway of beauty. One of these stories 
related to Alexander and his teacher, and was 
in the thirteenth century made the subject of 
a little poem by a trouvére named Henr 
d’Audeli, which bears the title of the Lai T 
Aristole, 

Alexander, according to this romantic story, 
had a very beautiful Indian princess for his 
mistress ; and her charms were so powerful 
that the king neglected not only the lessons of 
his teachers, but the counsels of his ministers. 
At last Aristotle took an opportunity of expos- 
tulating so warmly with his royal pupil, that 
for a time Alexander absented himself from 
the society of the princess. The latter, at 
length, pressed her lover to tell her the cause 
of his apparent coldness, and he made a full 
confession. The lady was fully resolved to 
have her revenge; she clad herself one morn- 
ing in a loose dress, gave herself her most 
tempting airs, and placed herself in the way 
of the philosopher, who, in spite of his age and 
wisdom, was suddenly seized with the most 
violent ion, and pressed earnestly for her 
love. The princess refused to listen to him, 
unless he first consented to place himself on 
his hands and knees, submit to a saddle and 
bridle, and in that position allow her to ride 
round the garden on his back. He agreed to 
her terms, and, in the midst of her ride, Alex- 
ander, who had been made privy to the plot, 
snddenly showed himself from a window, and 
rebuked his wise instructor for his folly. The 
moral of the story taught that none were ex- 
empt from love’s power, not even those who 
were so eager to speak of it with disrespect. 

The compartments on the front of the cas- 
ket contain allusions to the romance of Alex- 
ander and to the lay of Aristotle. In the first, 
Aristotle is employed in teaching his pupil. 
The next represents the subject of the lay. 
The allusion in another compartment is more 
doubtful. It has been suggested to me that it 
represents a scene in the romance of Alexan- 
der, in which that monarch, in the course of 
his Indian campaign, was made to descend to 
the bottom of the sea in a glass globe, in order 
to survey the wonders of the deep. Perhaps 
it is Alexander’s globe which is here descend- 
ing among the sea nymphs. But I am inclined 
to think it may be a more ordinary representa- 
tion of nymphs bathing in a fountain. 

The allegorical romances have their repre- 
sentative in the subject on one end of the 
casket, and perhaps, also, in the larger subject 
which covers the lid. The first is probably 
taken from the Romance of the Rose, and 
seems to represent Danger consenting to re- 
ceive the lover into the tower in which Bel- 
accueil is shut up. It would take, I am sure, 
more time than you would be willing now to 
allow me, to give such an analysis of this ro- 
mance as would explain the story. 

The large Pr ow on the lid represents the 
attack upon and defence of the castle of love. 
The weapons, it will be seen, are roses ; with 
one exception, that of Love himself, who makes 
use of his arrows. The tournament in the 
— isa = of the subject, which was one 
of great popularity in the to which this 
relic belongs, and is frequently found represent- 
ed on articles used by the ladies. It appears, 
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indeed, that among the imaginative Provengals 
of the warm south, where their love-allegories 
were wrought into substantial pastimes, this 
scene of mock warfare was not unfrequently 
put into actual practice. Such a scene is re- 
corded as having been actually acted at Vicen- 
zo in 1216: a wooden castle was built, defended 
by ladies dressed in magnificent robes, and 
attacked by knights. Flowers were the only 
missiles they were permitted to use. A Pro- 
vencal poet of the same age, Rambaud de 
Vaqueiras, has described in one of bis lyrics 
the ladies as carrying on this counterfeit war, 
and building imitations of castles: 

Trasn mala guerra 

Sai volon comensar 

Donas desta terra, 

E vilas contrafar; 

En plan o en serra 

Volon ciutat levar 

Ab tors. 

i. e. “The ladies of this land will commence 
here vile, wicked war, and counterfeit the 
vilains ; they will raise a citadel with bowers, 
on level ground or on a hill.” 

There remains one other subject on our 
casket to explain, which, if it does not belong 
to what we are in the custom of calling ro- 
mances, is still of a romantic character. It is 
taken from what may be called the romance of 
science. The compartment represents the 
well-known story of the fabulous unicorn—the 
fiercest of animals—which yet became tame 
when in the presence of a pure maiden, and it 
was only under these circumstances that it was 
ever killed by hunters. This subject, involving 
a beautiful allegory, was a favorite one, and is 
found in innumerable paintings and sculptures. 
It is rightly placed here among subjects which 
relate almost entirely to love. 

Thus, in tracing the various subjects repre- 
sented on this beautiful casket, we are throw- 
ing pew light on the manners and sentiments 
of a remote period, but one which can never 
fail to have an interest for the historian. The 
knowledge of manners and sentiments is a very 
important portion of history itself; while by 
this same monument we are gaining a new in- 
sight into the history of literature, one which 
shows us the influence which that literature 
had on the character of the age. It becomes 
thus a speaking picture of the past. You will 
no doubt remember that singular illustration of 
the influence of one of the very romances pic- 
tured on this casket, furnished by the immortal 
stanzas of Dante, where the poet describes his 
meeting with the shades of the two lovers, 
Francesca and Paolo da Rimini. The lady, at 
the request of the poetic trespasser on the re- 

ions below, gives the following account of 

er temptation: “ There is no greater grief,” 
she is made to say, “than to remember in 
one’s misfortune the past period of happiness. 
. . . But if thou hast so great a desire to know 
what was the first root of our love, I will imi- 
tate him who weeps and speaks at the same 
time. We were reading one day for orgeree 
the adventures of Lancelot, and how he was 
caught with love ; we were alone, and without 
any distrust. Many times this reading made 
our eyes meet, and our cheeks change color ; 
but it was one single passage which overcame 
us. When we saw the soft smile of his mis- 
tress smothered by the kiss of the lover, this 
one here, who will never be ‘separated from 
me, kissed me on the mouth, all trembling : the 
book and its writer were for us another Galle- 
hant. That day we read no more.” 

But there is another point of view in which 
the consideration of this casket has an interest 
for the archeologist. We find these identical 
subjects, collectively or separately, figured on 
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other caskets, and in a manner so similar, t), 

. : » lat 
they were evidently copied from one mod,j 
In the first place, there exists another casket 
of which a rather rude engraving was oie, 
in Carter’s Ancient Sculpture, and which is 
now preserved in the museum of the late gi, 
Samuel Meyrick, which contains the samo 
subjects, arranged in the same order, and . 
similar in design, that we might have s, 
posed it the same casket, but for a variation jy 
one subject. I have some reason for Suspect. 
ing that another casket in the same collection 
contains some of the same subjects. A ginj. 
lar casket, apparently then existing in some 
collection in Italy, and engraved by Gori in jis 
Thesaurus Diptychorum, contained the subjects 
taken from the romance of Lancelot, with the 
variation that the three ladies are introduced jy 
the same compartment with Lancelot in ti, 
cart, and that he is engaged, asin the romance. 
with two lions; and it has the siege of the 
castle of love as here on the lid ; but the other 
subjects are different, one side being taken y 
with subjects from the romance of Valentine 
and Orson. The siege of the castle of love js 
found, perhaps, more frequently than any of the 
others. Inthe sixteenth volume of the Arch». 
logia a plate of ivory was engraved, with , 
earving of this subject treated in nearly the 
same manner, but showing the moment jy 
which the knights make themselves masters of 
the fortress, and are received with open arms 
by its defenders ; and a similar plate of ivory, 
with the same subject, engraved in Du Son. 
merard’s Album, shows that this article was the 
back of a mirror. The same subject uppears 
in one of the illuminations of the now cele. 
brated Louttrel Psalter. The lay of Aristotle, 
and the legend of the Unicorn, are of stil! more 
frequent occurrence. 

he circumstance of this repetition of the 
same subjects and the same designs is a cu. 
rious phenomenon in the history of medieval 
art. It shows that there was one common 
origin for certain classes of artistical produc- 
tions—a principal school, from which, probably, 
not only the practice of the art, but the parti- 
cular series of subjects to be engraved, were 
derived, and these were varied, perhaps, ac- 
cording to established rules, on which a careful! 
comparison of such relics as that now before 
us may throw some light. The same practice 
is traced in other lines of mediaeval art, and offers 
a question well worthy of minute examination. 
{ will conclude with pointing out a singular 
circumstance connected with this particular 
subject. A few of these romance subjects are 
found sculptured on buildings, and even in 
churches. The legend of the Unicorn is met 
with on architectural monuments, and the lay 
of Aristotle is sculptured on the masonry of the 
cathedral of Lyons, and on the stalls of that of 
Rouen. In the church of St. Pierre, at Caen, 
there is a capital of a column of the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, about the date of our 
casket, on which the sculptor has represented 
part of this same series of subjects, and under 
the same forms. There we have Lancelot in 
the cart, the passage of the bridge of the sword, 
and the combat of the lions, joined with the 
legend of the Unicorn, the lay of Aristotle, and 
a somewhat similar romance connected with 
the name of Virgil. It would seem as if the 
stone sculptor had obtained, among his other 
designs belonging to his own class of artists, @ 
copy of this particular set of the artist from 
whose hands we derive the ivory caskets.” 





The Turks have a proverb which says that the 
devil tempts all other men, but that idle men temp! 
the devil. 
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Reviews. 


HERBERT'S FISH AND FISHING. 


Forester’s Fish and Fishing of the 
ae States and British Provinces of 
North America. Illustrated from nature, by 
the Author. By Henry William Herbert. 
Stringer & Townsend. 


another uction of the ever busy and 
ped Mey Herbert, who, ies he 
ubiquitous pe us 

casis off the dress of a sober citizen, and dons 
the fisher’s garb or the hunting shirt, changes 
his name with his vestments, and becomes 
Frank Forester. ' 

We are of an inquiring mind, and that laud- 
able spirit of investigation, supposed to be the 
dower of our first mother, is, perhaps, a pre- 
vailing feature. Now, at this present mo- 
ment, nothing could give us greater pleasure 
than by mesmerism, or in any other mystic or 
magic manner, to take a sly peep at the hete- 

neous contente of his pericranium. Buta 
fortnight since we had him before our readers 
as a translator of the great Grecian tragedian ; 
a few short moons previous, and his prolific 
fancy gave birth to an historical romance ; he 
is now publishing a novel in one of our maga- 
zines ; to-day we find before us another work 
—scientifice, amusing, and instructive,—upon 
Fish and Fishing in the United States and 
British Provinces ; and the Author is at this 
moment on his way to Lake Superior to wit- 
ness the distribution of presents to the Indians 
by the agents of Her Britannic Majesty,—a 
field for another volume. 

In Mr. Herbert’s present work, the exami- 
nation of which we may extend ona future 
occasion, the fish are warts described, 
scientifically classified, pictorially sketched 
from nature (in which the artist, Mr. Herbert 
himself, shows a tasteful handling), the 
various modes of taking them noticed, and the 
proper tackle particularly noted, the bok 
concluding with ample directions for preparing 
them for the table. 

Although a great portion of the work is 
didactic and scientific, yet Mr. Herbert throws 
in an occasional anecdote which relieves its 
science vastly; and now and then allows his 
pen to stray from its prescribed rectilinear 
course, and roam among flowers and sunshine, 
casting a gleam of poetry over his formal, 
tnit laced chapters. 

We quote the following from his description 
of the Brook Trout : 


“ There is no sportsman who is actuated by the 
true animus of the pursuit, who would not prefer 
basketing a few brace of good Trout to taking a 
cart-load of the coarser and less game denizens of 
the waters ; nor whether we consider his wariness, 
his timidity, his extreme cunning, the impossibility 
of taking him in fine and much-fished waters, ex- 
cept with the slenderest and most delicate tackle, 
his boldness and vigor after being hooked, or his 
excellence on the table, shall we wonder at the 
judgment, much less dispute it, which next to the 
Salmon only, rates him the first of fresh-water 
fishes. The pursuit of him leads us into the love- 
lest scenery of the land, the season at which we 
fish for him is the most delicious, those sweetest 
months of Spring when they are not as at present 
the coldest and most odious of the year—the very 
name and mention of which is redolent of the 
breath of flowers, the violet, the cowslip, and the 
celandine, which plunge us into a paradise found- 
¢d upon the rural imaginings of the most exquisite 
of England’s rural bards until we are called from 
our elysium by a piercing gale from the north-east 
and perhaps a pelting hail-storm bidding us crush 
our Wandering fancies, and teaching us that spring- 





time is one of those pleasant things which occurs 
twice, perhaps, in a lifetime in the United States of 
America.” 


The description of the Mascalonge, or great 
Pike of the Lakes :— 


THE MASCALONGE. 


Masqucallomge, Canadian French.—Esor Ester, Cuvier, 
Agassiz. 

“This magnificent fish, which is the finest, 
largest, and most excellent food of all the Pike 
family, is found only in the great lakes and waters 
of the St. Lawrence basin, not having been dis- 
covered in any of the rivers or lakes which dis- 
charge themselves into Hudson’s Bay or the Polar 
Sea, nor yet, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, in any of the smaller lakes of the United 
States which shed their waters northerly into the 
St. Lawrence. It is stated that, ‘in the spring, 
which is its spawning season, it frequents the 
small rivers that fall into Lake Simcoe ’—which 
discharges itself by the Severn into Lake Huron— 
and that it feeds on small, gelatinous green balls, 
which grow on the sides of banks under water, and 
on small fishes. 

“ This great Pike is said, by Dr. Richardson, to 
attain the weight of twenty-eight pounds, but it 
unquestionably grows to a very much larger size, 
though I cannot state, with precision, the greatest 
dimensions that he has been known to acquire. 
Dr. DeKay says that he has been known to ex- 
ceed four feet in length, which, having in view the 
breadth and depth of this fish when in condition, 
would give a probable weight of sixty or eighty 
pounds, which I believe to approach his maximum. 
He is a bold and most voracious fish. 

“The cut accompanying this paper, and the 
following description, are taken from a specimen 
preserved in spirits, in the possession of Professor 
Agassiz, of Harvard University, which measured 
about two feet and a half in length, and weighed 
eighteen pounds. The length of the head to that 
of the whole body was as two to nine. The 
snout, from the orbit of the eye forward, singu- 
larly elongated and acute. The anterior edge of 
the orbit, midway between the tip of the snout and 
the posterior margin of the free gill-cover. The 
border of the upper jaw is formed of the max- 
illarius alone, the edges of which are furnished 
with several rows of long, powerful, and exceed- 
ingly sharp, awl-shaped teeth, the points curving 
slightly forward. 

“The vomer and palatine bones are covered 
with card-like clumps of spiry teeth, as are the 
base of the tongue and the pharyngeal bones. 
The tongue itself is soft. The lower jaw is con- 
siderably longer than the upper; it is armed for 
something less than half its length with very 
powerful recurved fangs, the two largest being in 
front, a little posterior to the tip of the tongue. 
Beyond these, its lower jaw is toothless, curved 
upwards, with sharp, horny, beak-like edges ; and 
in these points, particularly, is it distinct from the 
following species. 

“ Of the gill-covers, the pre-operculum is nearly 
vertical, and but slightly curved; the opercalum 
much higher than it is broad, and nearly four times 
as high as the sub-operculum, which is slightly 
rounded posteriorly. The branchiostegous rays 
are eighteen in number. 

“The body and head are quadrangular, flattened 
above, and much compressed at the sides. The 
dorsal fin is directly above the anal; caudal, pow- 
erful, and deeply forked. 

“The fins, according to Professor Agassiz’ 
singularly precise mode of enumeration, contain— 
the dorsals, twenty-two fin rays; anal, twenty ; 
ventral, thirteen; pectoral, eighteen. The main 
part of the caudal fin is divided into two some- 
what unequal lobes, containing, the upper nine, 
the under eight fin-rays ; while above and below 
the two larger lateral rays there are nine smaller 


rays. 

“In color, it differs from the northern Pickerel 
in having the general tint of the body lighter than 
the markings. The back and upper part of the 
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sides are dark, changing from greenish blue to 
bluish grey on the sides, which are irregularly 
dashed with darker spots and splashes. When 
exposed to a strong light, every scale reflects bright 
colors, which vary as the fish is moved ; but there 
is no fixed pale mark on the tip of the scales, as 
in the sueceeding species. 

“ The Mascalonge, which owes its name to the 
formation of its head—Masque Allonge, long face 
or snout, Canadian French—but which has been 
translated from dialect to dialect, Maskinonge, 
Musealunge, and Musealinga, until every. trace of 
true derivation has been lost, is said to be much 
more common in Lakes Erie and Ontario than in 
the more northern waters of Canade ; but this 
will, I fancy, prove to be erroneous, as I know them 
to be taken of great size, and remarkable excel- 
lence in Lake Huron.” * * * 


Giving Mr. Herbert all the credit which is 
due him for industry and ability in the use of 
pen, pencil, and candor forces us to add— 
scissors, we are nevertheless compelled to 
note several sins both of omission and com- 
mission. 

Little attention has been paid to the fish, and 
none to the fishing of the extreme south. The 
omission of one variety we were much surprised 
at, the “ Alligator Gar,” which has lately at- 
tracted much attention, and is, we understand, 
pronounced by M. Agassiz to be the only con- 
necting link between the antediluvian and the 
present era of fish. Of the Red fish, or Red 
Snapper, he has said but little, and of the 
mode of taking them nothing; but it strikes 
us that had he ever experienced, as we have, 
the pleasure of landing a forty pounder, he 
would have considered the sport as almost 
equa! to salmon fishing. The “ Buffalo Fish” 
is not mentioned, and the “ Green Trout,” (the 
pompano] the “ Jew Fish,” the “Croaker,” the 
gigantic “ Grand Ecoy,” the “ Mullet,” all 
share the same ignominious fate. Of the where- 
abouts of the Sheepshead he is very much mis- 
taken. He asserts that the fish is never seen south 
of the Mississippi, when the fact is, that a com- 
paratively small proportion are found north of it. 
We have no fish in our northern waters one- 
half so numerous as the sheepshead is in the 
different bays and outlets of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, south and west of the Mississippi. 

Although not pretending to rival the exploits 
of so distinguished a knight of the rod and line 
as Frank Forester, yet we will venture to 
affirm that we have performed a feat in fishing 
for sheepshead of which he has never even 
dreamed. We once killed with but the assist- 
ance of a boy of thirteen years, one hundred 
and ten of these delicious fish, between the 
hours of 9 a.m.and2 p.m. “ Think of that, 
Master Brooke.” 

And while on this head (Sheepshead) per- 
mit us to remark that we see no manner of 
use in pressing a clothes line into the service 
(see p. 319), when single gut and skilful 
manipulation will suffice, the strength being 
required rather in the hook than the line. 

We do not like the idea of copying a Sal- 
mon from Agassiz’ “ Fresh Water Fish of Eu- 
rope” to illustrate the fish of the “ United 
States.” Neither do we approve of his making 
a copious extract from the Angler’s Guide 
(see page 191 of that excellent work) and 
crediting it to the “Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser,” and we also think his attacks 
upon DeKay (88) and Smith (95) unjust and 
uncalled for. We also believe in a whole- 
some distinction between kitchen and parlor, 
and would advise a division of the werk, giving 
the “cuisine” its due in a separate volume, 
where the five devoted to cooking the 
“ Halibut,” a fish of the size of a small hay- 
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stack rolled into a aga = mt ey 
“ game” as a young whale, ma very useful. 

We farther Sheen that ales in his work 
he asserts that “ Brook Trout” have scales. 
Now from the best authorities we have been 
able to obtain, viz. Dr. Mitchel and the fish 
themselves, we are convinced that they have 
none discoverable to the naked eye. By 
the way, — of scales, reminds us of 
the plate of the Herring on page 178, where 
that important fish is provided with them of 
the size of saucers. 

Of “fishing through the ice” he speaks 
but once, and then from its connexion 
with a fish taken in that manner, It ap- 
pears to us that a mode so much practis- 
ed deserves more attention. 
sportsman-like manner of taking fish, but we 
can assure him, with the privilege of a differ- 
ence of opinion, that it is capital fun neverthe- 
less. We looked also in vain for a few words 
upon “ tickling trout,” a subject upon which 
much ink has lately been shed—but from his 
pages we obtained no light. 

We look for the successive editions of Mr. 
Herbert’s contribution to the Waltonian 
science with interest. They will doubtless 
afford him frequent and rapid opportunities of 
Soren his favorite pursuits of the rod and 
ine. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Onondaga: or Reminiscences of Earlier and 
Later Times; being a series of Historical 
Sketches relative to Onondaga; with notes 
on the several towns in the county and 
Oswego. By Joshua V. W. Clark, A.M. 


2 vols. 8vo. Syracuse: Stoddard & Bab- 
cock 


Ir is gratifying to witness the increasing 
attention to the preparation of local histories 
thro tour State. In addition to the me- 
morials of the Holland Purchase, and the new 
edition of Mr. Campbell’s Annals of Tryon 
County, to both of which we have recently 
called attention, we have before us an indus- 
trious and really important contribution of his- 
torical materials, which is of eminent value, 
when we consider from what fleeting informa- 
tion much of it has been received, and that if 
the story had not found at this very time a 
genial listener and narrator, it would probably 
never have been related at all. Blessed is 
that State, that county, that town, that village, 
which possesses its antiquarian. Some of the 
most curious monuments of the past are the 
old English county histories, to say nothing 
of the most memorable biographical resumé of 
them all, old Dr. Fuller's Worthies. The 
readers of Southey’s Doctor know how much 
of profit and entertainment may be exhumed 
from them, as in Daniel Dove’s favorite Don- 
caster studies. Parallel with these, but alto- 
qe unlike, are the county histories of the 

merican States. They, too, have their anti- 


quities, If they do not run back to Picts, and 
Scots, and Romans, and unbury no coins of 
the Europeans, or imperial pavements, or 


military works and domestic utensils of an- 
cient Italy, they have their disclosures of 
imaginative interest. Instead of the Roman 
castra, there are the mounds and earthworks 
of the old Indian races—strange burial places, 
in which me will find the old hunter seated 
erect for his last journey, his kettle of maize 
by his side, and his bow and arrow, for the 
hunting grounds of the blessed. By the side 
of these remains of a vanished race there are 
the tokens of European ion of other 
tribes of men, who, in their turn, have also 
passed away—the cross of the Jesuit mission- 
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ary, and relics of the old French dominion. 
There you will find a strange survivorship of 
the past, as in the legend of the Sleeping 
Beauty, buried deep in the recesses of the 
wood, overgrown by foliage, and at times 
imbedded in the very heart of ancient trees, 
whose concentric circles count the yearly 
calendar, running far into a second century— 
a method of historica! reckoning surer than the 
| knots of Peru or the notches of Robinson Cru- 
\soe. There, in old times, a dusky background 
of antiquity, is the old Indian race, stretching 
| to the founts of time with quaint poetical, my- 
| thologic legend, and hovering vaguely in the 
unsettled nomadic life on the borders of the 
| present civilization. The colonial period fol- 





It may not be a| lows, the heroic age of America, warring in| 


'Herculean labore with the savage and the 
wilder forest, sacrificing health and existence 
| in subduing the soil, where the wild beast and 
the Indian were no feigned terrors of the nur- 
sery—a period which, still kept up in portions 
of our wide land, will soon pass away in a 
purely historic age. We have then the mixed 
era of the Revolution, in which the Indian and 
the Englishman and the foreign mercenary 
bear their part; and when the devastations of 
war have passed over, the reconquering of the 
soil to the arts of husbandry and peace. Still 
the unceasing change goes on—canals, rail- 
ways, and telegraphs, the magic of increasing 
wealth, work new wondrous transformations. 
All these in their manifold developments are 
included within the limits of the single county 
history. Mr. Clark’s Onondaga touches upon 
them all. 

From this historic museum, this book of the 
curiosities of the past, we select a chapter of 
antiquities which have come to light in the 
feebly named town of Pompey—which for ' is 
occasion only, while unburying its ancict 
remains, we are tempted to call the Onondaga 
Pompeii. Nothing can be more unfortunate 
than these names, which of but comparatively 
little consequence while the settlement is in 











first clearings, assume at the later period of 
wealth, years, and historic dignity, somewhat 
of that infelicity which attends a plebeian 
Stubbs, suddenly raised to the moneyed honor 
of the aristocracy. 


ANTIQUITIES OF POMPEY. 














“ The antiquities of the township of Pompey 
| consist mainly of earthen forts and defences—mu- 
ral remains, traces of villages, trading establish- 

ments, burying places, and sundry articles found 
| scattered among them. 

“ One of the most noted localities of this kind 
is the one on the farm of Isaac P. Jobs, usually 
ealled ‘ Indian Hill.’ Upon this spot have been 
found, perhaps a greater variety of articles, posi- 

| tively indicating the residence, at some early 
| period of Europeans, than on any other in the 
| vieinity. It is in the town of Pompey, two miles 
| south of Manlius Village, situated on one of the 
| most beautiful elevations imaginable. As you ap- 
proach it on the road from the south, the ascent is 
gradual, backed by an extensive level. On the 
west is a deep gulf, made by the west branch of 
the Limestone Creek. On the east is a deep ra- 
vine, through which flows a small stream, whose 
banks are very bold. The whole length of this ele- 
vation, bearing the strongest evidence ofhaving been 
inhabited, may be nearly a mile, and it is from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty rods wide. To 
the north is a beautiful slope, extending some 





thirty or forty rods, when it takes a rapid fall of 
fifty or more feet. Then a plain of some thirty or 
forty acres spreads itself out in full view from the 
hill. Upon this level were several acres literally 
covered with graves. 





“ A brass medal was found near this place, in 


its infancy, its days of toil and labor of the) 
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1821, by John Watson. It was without 
one side of it was a figure of Louis XIV., i, of 
France and Navarre. On the reverse side ‘ie 
represented a field, with three flowers de luce 9 
porting a royal crown, surrounded by the Rame A 
Nalf, Lanfar & Co. It was about the size of 4 
Spanish pistareen, had been compressed between 
dies—characters and letters distinct. It was given 
to the Hon. Samuel L. Mitchell, to grace his col. 
lection of curious relics and coins. 

“ When the first settlers came here in 179), 199 
93, this ground was covered with thorns, wild 
plum trees, and other shrubs, indicating that jt aq 
been cleared and cultivated at some previous tin. 
When it was first cultivated in these latter tines 
gun barrels, sword blades, hatchets, knives, axe 
clay pipes, copper kettles, brass chains, beads of 
glass, pewter plates, rings for the fingers, ear ang 
| nose jewels, lead balls, iron gate hangings, cope; 
| coins, tools for working wood and iron, and othe; 

articles used by civilized men and unknown tp 
savages, together with human bones, were fi. 
quently found on or near the earth’s surface. Many 
of our early settlers, now living, distinctly reco). 
lect the appearance of the inclosure entitled the 
‘ fort,” upon and about which trees had grown ty 
a considerable size. Its earthen walls were then 
seme four or five feet high, having evidently bees 
considerably lessened by the ravages of time. |i 
was circular, and from three hundred to three hup- 
dred and fifty feet in diameter. There was by 
‘one gateway, and that quite narrow. In 180), 
Mr. John Hatch ploughed up three muskets and q 
blunderbuss. They were found near together, the 
stocks decayed, the barrels flattened as if with the 
head of an axe, plainly bearing the indentations of 
that instrument. There are traditionary notions 
prevailing with some of the inhabitants in this 
vicinity, that the mutilation of these arms in this 
manner was by the Indians, who did it that the 
sound of the guns might not kill them. |t is 
supposed that they were ignorant of the true cause 
of the weapon’s power of destructiveness. This 
conclusion is probably erroneous, as nearly all the 
gun barrels have been found flattened at their 
muzzles, and the more reasonable inference is, 
that it was the work of victorious parties who 
were unable to secure them by removal, and did it 
to prevent their again becoming useful in the hands 
of their enemies. 

«“ The guns usually found, are of a heavy make, 
with large bell-shaped muzzles ; those seen by the 
author were evidently of English manufacture. 
The copper coins were French, though so much 
corroded, that the marks and dates could not be 
deciphered. Several pits where corn had beea 
stored were visible. In one of these pits a large 
quantity of charred corn was found. Probably 
on the breaking up of the establishment, the lodge 
which contained it was burned over it, and thus 
prepared the mass for the state of preservatiou in 
which it was found. At every ploughing some- 
thing new is brought to light. Not long since a 
curiously-wrought brass chain, two and a hall feet 
long and one inch and a haif wide, was found. Its 
appearance was as if it had recently been subjected 
to fire, the most prominent parts newly polished. 
A curious brass image was recently found there, 
probably a part of some Romish priest's collection. 
Many of these relies were found by Mr. Jobs or 
his workmen, and several are now in his posse: 
sion. The soil upon this ridge, where undoubtedly 
once flourished an extensive Indian village avd 
European trading establishments, has the appeal- 
ance of rich garden mould recently manured. 
Large spots of very dark mould may still be seea 
at regular intervals, a few yards apart, in which 
are mingled ashes and charcoal, and these, p!0- 
bably, mark the site of the cabins or houses one? 
standing over them. De Witt Clinton visited ths 
place and others of a similar nature in 1815 ot 
1816, made many inquiries, and gathered a vanety 
of relics, some of which were presented to the 
New York Historical Society. Among them 
were a small bell without a clapper, piece of 4 
large bell, a gold finger ring, sword blade, bay- 
onet, &c. 


date, On 
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« There is an extensive burying-place conti- 

ous, where several acres were once covered with 

raves of men, Women, and children. The skele- 
a were universally found buried in a sitting pos- 
ture, facing the east, with some domestic utensil or 
weapon of war between the thigh bones. They 
gre usually found two or three feet below the sur- 
face. The skull and bones of the body are uni- 
formly sunk to a level with the legs. From ap- 

varances, the bodies, after being placed in their 
rates, were covered with brush previous to cast- 
ing the earth upon them. ‘Trees of two hundred 
years’ growth once stood over some of these 
Ce This and all the other burying-places have 
tween resorted to by antiquaries and others, more 
curious than considerate, for the purpose of ob- 
taining Indian skeletons. To so great an extent 
has this rade practice been carried, that perhaps at 
tus time it would be diffieult to find one by seeking 
—as if it could be no harm to rob an Indian’s 
grave. These noble men have gone ; their gene- 
rations sleep in our cultivated fields ; our harvests 
wave upon their hills ; we have robbed them of all 
else, and we should at least spare their places of 
sepulehre. Many years ago, when the settle- 
ments were first made, a man, whose name de- 
serves not to be remembered, made a regular 
business of disinterring the bones contained in the 
Indian graves, taking whatever was found in them 
to himself. Hundreds of skeletons have been re- 
moved for anatomical purposes, and to enlarge the 
cabinets of the curious. In this unhallowed busi- 
ness he amassed several hundred dollars’ worth of 
property. The Indians, who are remarkable for 
their regard for the dead, who, though Pagan in 
their worship, are shining examples for Christians 
to follow, in respect to the violation of thece 
sacred deposits, were at one time on the point of 
unceremoniously chastising him in a most summary 
manner. He eluded their vengeance, and never 
dared visit the country afterwards. 

“There is another place of considerable import- 
ance, called ‘ the castle,’ near David Williams’, 
Pompey, one mile from ‘ Indian Hill.’ In former 
years it was owned by Michael Bourse, who col- 
lected a great variety of trinkets, consisting of 
beads, precious ‘ stone ornaments,” &c. In 1815, 
a brass medal was found, on one side of which was 
an equestrian image with a drawn sword, and on 
the other, William, Prince of Orange, with a crest 
or coat of arms; the date was obliterated. Wil- 
liam, Prince of Orange, flourished in 1689, and 
was quite conspicuous in the affairs of New York 
for several years previous. This medal may have 
been a present by him to some distinguished chief. 
In that neighborhood, a bass wood tree was fell- 
ed, and an ineffectual attempt made to split the 
first twelve feet into rails. It was found impossi- 
ble to open it at all, when, upon further examina- 
tion, a large chain was found encircling it, over 
which one hundred and seventy-eight concentric 
circles had formed, representing as many years. 
A large hemlock tree was discovered with three 
distinct euts of an axe, over which one hundred 
and seventy-nine of these granular circles had form- 
ed. Now subtract one hundred and seventy-eight 
trom 1815, the time when these examinations 
were made, and we have the date 1637, as the time 
when these marks were suppused to have been 
made ; at which time, it is reasonable to suppose, 
the neighborhood was inhabited by Europeans. A 
mortar dug out of solid rock may be seen at the 
brook near by, holding nearly a peck. In the 
steep banks of this brook are numerous evidences 
ofits having been the scene of a hard fought battle, 
Articles of war, such as gun barrels and bullets, 
have been found, and also knives, axes, &c., upon 
this particular spot. The regular appearance of 
four laid-out streets for a considerable extent was 
once very discernible, and small hillocks where 
corn had evidently been cultivated, could be trac- 
ed for a long distance. Weapons and implements 
anciently used by the Indians were frequently 
found by farmers in ploughing their fields, consist- 
ing of arrow-heads, axes, hatchets, gouges, pestles, 
&e., made of flint, granite, and hornblend, nicely 
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cut, and finely polished. David Williams at one 
time ploughed up the skeleton of a man, and 
found with it a small brass kettle filled with corn 
and beans, in a tolerable state of preservation. 
The kettle was used in his family for domestic pur- 
poses several years. A gun barrel was found 
leaning against a tree, with two-thirds of its top 
imbedded therein. Wood had made over it about 
twelve inches. Fragments of the lock were found 
with it. A box was discovered below the surface 
of the earth, supposed to have been buried in a 
hurried manner. It was so far preserved as to 
show plainly that it had been made of riven planks 
of ash, partially smoothed with an axe. It con- 
tained cloths of red and blue colors; the folds 
could plainly be seen, and parts were so sound as 
to admit of being raised without falling asunder. 
Lead clasps, bearing French marks upon them, 
were contained in the box. 

“ Samuel Hibbard and David Hinsdale at one 
time found a gun barrel on lot number six. They 
were then boys, and thought to have a little sport. 
For this purpose they placed the butt end of the 
gun barrel in the fire, for the purpose of burning off 
the rust; after a while the barrel exploded and 
forced a ball against the stone jambs, which com- 
pletely flattened it. How long this weapon had 
been charged is unknown, but allowing it to be at 
the date of other evidences of French occupancy, 
it must have been near one hundred and forty 
years. The barrel when found was standing up- 
right in a clump of bass wood bushes, as if it had 
been leaned against a stump which had decayed, 
and the clump of shrubbery grown up in its stead. 
Over thirty ivory combs were found near the same 
place, many of them in a tolerable state of preser- 
vation. Wagon loads of old iron have been taken 
from these grounds. 

“ Mr. Hinsdale, of Pompey, at one time had in 
his possession three vices, one of which was very 
large, and the jaws alone weighed forty-one 
pounds. It was beautifully engraved all over, 
with representations of dogs, bears, deer, squirrels, 
fishes, birds, and was altogether a beautiful speci- 
men of workmanship. Another, a hand vice of 
excellent quality, was sold to Mr. Boylston, a sil- 
versmith, of Manlius Village, who used it while he 
continued in the business. Mr. David Hinsdale 
found a nest of brass kettles, the largest of which 
would hold two pailfuls, and the smallest about 
three pints. ‘They were all bailed, ready for use, 
and some of the smaller ones were used in Dr. 
Western’s family, and Mr. Hinsdale’s family, for 
several years. The larger ones, being on the out- 
side, were considerably corroded by time and ex- 
posure, and were unfit for use. When found, they 
were nearly buried under the roots of a large 
tree.” 





MISS SEDGWICK’S WORKS. 


Clarence ; or, a Tale of Our Own Times. By 
the Author of Hope Leslie, &e. Author’s 
Revised Edition. Geo. P. Putnam: 1849. 


Miss Sepewick has been aptly instanced as 
an American writer whose success and popu- 
larity have not been the result of transatlan- 
tic favor, and whose reputation does not 
depend upon the dicta of foreign critics, in- 
asmuch as it was acquired at the first without 
their aid. Ever since her first entrance into 
the world of letters her literary productions 
have been mainly, in every sense of the word, 
American. Not only have the scenes and in- 
cidents of her works of fiction been drawn 
from the history of this country or its do- 
mestic manners, but her more directly useful 
and perhaps most praiseworthy efforts have 
all been in illustration of its social habits and 
tendencies. Besides this, there are perhaps 
none of our writers whose works in their 
spirit and style more completely refleet the 
prominent characteristics of the American 
mind. ‘They are marked less by the refine- 
ments of highly cultivated taste and imagina- 
tion than by a rigorous straightforwardness 
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of purpose and a practical energy, of which 
the principal ingredient is that rare quality in 
authorship, good common sense. 

We do not intend to be understood as li- 
miting our praise of Miss Sedgwick’s writings 
to their indigenous character, any more than 
we would convey the idea that Americanism — 
by itself is their most satisfactory ingredient. 
We are not so anxious for the establishment 
of that “national literature” for which so 
many ardent appeals are advanced by annual 
orators and weekly essayists, as to desire 
its advance at the expense of principles of 
taste and judgment, which lie far behind 
the circumstances of locality or nationality. 
We are not disposed to make ourselves un- 
comfortable with American books any more 
than with American broadcloth, so long as 
better are to be had. It is no consolation in 
the midst of the stupidities of a trashy novel 
or an unreliable history, to be assured that it 
is the production of native talent. We have 
every reason to believe that in the depart- 
ment of authorship, as in every other branch of 
invention, we may compete successfully with 
the old world, but never with anything that 
deserves the name of success, so long as our 
literature is tested by any other rules than 
those which have determined long ago the 
merit and the value of works which are by 
common consent the ripest fruits of the litera- 
ture of our language. 

If, then, Miss Sedgwick’s works came to us 
with no other recommendation than that which 
she modestly advances in her preface—their 
American origin, we should hardly recognise 
theirclaim. We should not be amongst the read- 
ers whom she “ hopes to find, who will relish a 
book for its home atmosphere—who wi!l have 
something of the feelings of him who said he 
would rather have a single apple from the gar- 
den of his father’s house than all the fruits of 
France.” This is a proper and a commenda- 
ble feeling within certain limits; but it would 
hardly be safe, even for Miss Sedgwick, secure 
thongh she be in the friendship and admiration 
of all American readers, to risk the permanency 
of her literary reputation upon the slender basis 
of its nationality. 

We think, as we have already intimated, 
that it has a surer foundation—the foundation 
of good sense, active and enlightened sympa- 
thies, a genial warmth of sentiment, and an 
earnest energy of thought, ingredients which, 
while they would give the assurance of success 
to literary efforts of almost any description 
which taste or inclination might prompt, re- 
ceive a higher impulse anda more satisfactory 
recompense when applied to advance the real 
and immediate interests of society, and to pro- 
mote the culture of a genuine nationality. 

CLARENCE is, we believe, one of Miss Sedg- 
wick’s earlier works. It is a domestic novel ; 
one of a class which the modern improvements 
in fiction have rather elbowed out of popu- 
larity. It is called “A Tale of our own 
Times,” but we outgrow our own recollection 
so fast in this country that its local descriptions 
and incidents have entirely lost their contem- 
porary freshness. A description of Broadway 
some twenty yeurs ago, in the first chapter, 
would hardly be recognised by a New Yorker ; 
and the author is forced to introduce a note at 
the end of the chapter, apologizing for the air 
of antiquity which has unconsciously over- 
grown her subject. But the story is a good 
one. We remember reading it with interest, 
years ago, in a dingy two volume edition, and 
being very much interested in the fortunes of 
its characters. It is not one of those books 
which makes the reader wonder that it could 
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ever have been written by a woman, for Miss 
—— fortunately, has never allied herself 
to that class of authoresses who studiously 
ignore in their writings the Providence that 
has made them women. There is all through 
Clarence a happy feminine grace which adds 
vastly to its interest and effect. 

Mr. Putnam has done well in adding the 
works of his gifted countrywoman to his series 
of American authors. The volume is uniform 
with the works of Irving and Cooper, in the 
neatest style of execution. Only in one par- 
ticular, in the worst possible taste. ‘The book 
in its general appearance bears indications 
enough of having issued from the tasteful 
hands of Mr. Putnam, without the necessity of 
his autograph on the titlepage. This species 
of authentication and ornament should be left 
to the undisturbed possession of quack doctors. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

Messrs. Carter & Brornuers have added 
to their stock of standard publications a new 
edition of the Remains of Kirke While, with 
the Life by Sourney. On looking into this 
work again we were fearful that our old sym- 
thies would be somewhat checked by the 
apse of time; that the fame of Kirke White 
might prove to be, with many other celebrities 
of youthful genius, purely traditionary; that 
much of it might rest on the attractions of his 
biographer ; but, on reconsidering his earnest 
and devoted life, with the illustrations of his 
pure enthusiastic career afforded in his writ- 
ings, while something is due to all these fa- 
voring circumstances, enough remains in the 
work itself to speak to the mind and heart of 
the present generation. Nor should a reputa- 
tion be less dear to us because it is founded in 
the affections of our fathers. It gathers influ- 
ence by time, and is enriched with the import- 
ance of all those who have read, admired, and 
passed away. In literary excellence the writ- 
ings of White compare advantageously with 
the collections of the early and miscellaneous 
productions of authors who have lived to prove 
their title to a position from which he was cut 
off by early death. Southey’s “ Life” has 
been the model for later compositions of its 
class. It is not generally known, we b>lieve, 
that the monument to Kirke White in All 
Saints’ Church, Cambridge, with a medallion 
by Chantrey, was erected at the expense of an 

American, Francis Boott, Esq., of Boston. 


Love in 


h Life. A Story of the * Upper 
Ten.” By 


. S. Artuur (T. B. Pererson). 
A recent production from the pen of Mr. 
Arthur, of Philadelphia, who is as industrious 
in his vocation as Mr. James, and quite as mo- 
notonous in style. We never admired Mr. 
Arthur as a story writer. There is too much 
of the Quaker in his rhetoric; he narrates 
with a dry simplicity and preciseness of date 
and incident which would be invaluable to a 
drafting attorney ; no metaphor, simile, play of 
fancy, refreshing episode, or eloquence of mo- 
ral, adorn his writings; we rise from their 
perusal as an epicure from a dish of oysters, in 
whose eating no condiments are allowed by the 
parsimony of his restaurateur. Nevertheless, 
there are many who admire these very things ; 
and Mr, Arthur’s works sell readily among a 
certain class. . 

The tenor of the work may be readily un- 
derstood from its title. The plot is simple as 
a nursery rhyme; the incidents as common- 

lace as the conversation of a mantua-maker. 
there are in the community mercena 

parents and foolish youthful couples who wish 

to be warned of the dangers and unhappiness 
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consequent upon a mariage de convenance, this 
novelette by Mr. Arthur will be excellent 
medicine for them. 

We must be permitted to compliment Mr. 
Peterson on the very presentable imprint with 
which the novel is clothed ; something worthy 
of notice in these days, when bad type often 
combines to form the death-warrant of an 
author. 


The North American Review for October 
(Litt.e & Brown) is an interesting number, 
opening with an article on the publications of 
the i’rench Institute, to meet the false _politi- 
cal and social ideas of the revolutionary capi- 
tal. There is a bit of croaking on the Ameri- 
ean Presidency, which we trust may turn out 
to be too hastily expressed. A President of 
the United States (see page 295) may be 
neither a figure-head nor a rudder, and yet 
maintain a noble and honorable position. 
Louis Napoleon in his Presidency has been 
both, and successful in neither. Zachary 
Taylor in several acts has shown that he is 
neither insensible to the popular mind nor its 
slave. In this article there is an account of a 
social experiment at Equality—which we 
commend to the Tribune—by Marshal Bu- 
geaud, in Algeria, which ended, as all schemes 
of the kind must end, in an equality with the 
lazy ones. When the same parties on the 
same soil worked on their individual account, 
the colony was successful. Lyell’s Travels 
are reviewed with remarks on the growing 
American extravagance of living, a running 
commentary on the tour, and a little balking 
at the iceberg importation of Arctic plants to 
Mount Washington. There is some pleasant 
sketching of Dickens’ peculiarities in a paper 
on Novels and Novelists, ending with a call 
for something “ illustrative of American life 
and character,” which seems more easily in- 
voked than realized. Herbert’s Translations 
from AXschylus are highly praised, and Mr. 
Lanman’s “Summer inthe Wilderness” terribly 
riddled, thuugh we must give Mr. Lanman 
the benefit of a statement quoted in our pre- 
sent number, from good authority, against one 
of the italics of the reviewer. Mr. L. is 
doubted for a fish story of the Mascalonge, 
which he sets down for fifty-seven pounds’ 
weight: Mr. Herbert, quoting Dr. DeKay, 
puts his maximum at sixty or eighty pounds. 
Grimke on Free Institutions, Mrs. Robinson’s 
Colonization of New England, Mrs. Lee’s 
Buckminster, Greenleaf’s Cruise on Real Pro- 
perty, Sicily in 1848, are the subjects of the 
remaining articles. 


Sharpe’s London Magazine, for September, 
was punctually delivered by Virtuz & Co. be- 
fore the close of the month. The Maiden and 
Married Life of Mary Powell is continued. 
There are some “ Notes on Lord Bacon’s Es- 
says,” biographical studies of Cagliostro the 
Charlatan and John Pounds the Cobbler, a 
Traveller’s Sketch of an Ascent of Mount 
tna, a paper on Insect Architecture, several 
well prepared reviews—forming a variety of 
suggestive articles for a family magazine. 


SHaksPeaReE is convertible to all uses—Mr, 
Ricuarps, of the Southern Weekly Gazette, 
has a column every week in his paper for a 
Shakspeare Calendar, for which he finds a 
poetical of the great dramatist appli- 
cable to any event that turns up. It is an 
amusi and ingenious exercise, and we 
should think, if the selections for a year were 
brought together in a single volume, would 
make an acceptable holiday book alongside of 


[Oct. 


the “ Poets’ Oracles,” &e. The following are 
“ palpable hits :”— 

“ September 3d.—Oliver Cromwell died. 1658” 
‘ These eyes that now are dimm’d with death's dark é . 
Have been as piercing as the mid-day sun rs, 
‘To search the secret treasons of the world ; 
The wrinkles in my brow, now filled with blood 
Were liken’d oft to kingly sepulehres ; ; 
For who tived king but I could dig his grave’ 

(Henry VI, Part Ii, Aet v., Scene 2, 


“ September 5th.—The American Coy 
met at Philadelphia. 1775.” 
* Be just and fear not: 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s.’ 
{ Henry VIIT., Act iii..&. ene 2. 

“ September 6th.—Shakspeare Jubilee at Strat- 
ford. 1769.” 


ress firsy 


‘This man 
Is now become a god.’ 
(Julius Cesar, Act i., Scene 2, 


“September Tth—Lafayette left the Unite 
States for France. 1825.” 


‘LT have seen 
The dumb men throng to see him, and the blind 
To hear him speak; the matrons flung their gloves, 
Ladies and maids their scarfs and handkerchiefs, 
Upon him, as he passed.’ 
(Coriolanus, Act ii., Scene |, 
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Che Pine Arts. 


Mr. Kettoce has arrived in this city with 
four works of art by Powers, The Greek 
Slave, the Fisher Boy, Proserpine, and the mar- 
vellous bust of Gen. Jackson. We shail no. 
tice them more particularly in our next. The 
Exhibition has just opened at the Gallery of the 
Old Masters. 

—— Messrs. Gourit, Vinert & Co. have 
taken the building known as the Alhambra and 
will shortly open it, divested of the fountain and 
gingerbread work it previously gloried in, as 
the gallery of the “ International Art-Union.” 
The exhibition will comprise the three paint- 
ings presented to the Institution by the French 
government, which are of large size, and other 
new works.. Meanwhile the present gallery 
has received a few new additions, among 
which are a large half-length of a lady in an 
incomplete stage of her toilet, petting some 
birds—one of a series of paintings illustrating 
the “ Mysteries of Paris,” which the artisis 
hang on to longer than the public did; an ap- 
petizing picture of game, fruit, and other dain- 
ties, a fine picture for a dining-room, to place 
on the wall opposite your guest’s chair, to 
second one’s hospitable temptations to his ap- 
petite. ‘There are also some beautiful flower 

ieces ; but the picture of most value is Louis 
KIV. laying the Corner-stone of the Hospital 
of the Invalides at Paris. The rich couwrt- 
dresses, the antique equipages, the workmen 
exhibiting the designs of the facade, &c , with 
the pleasant landscape beyond, form a very 
picturesque and delightful combination. 

—— A small but choice collection of works 
by modern Dutch painters is now offered for sale 
at Mr. Wixey’s Bookstore, 161 Broadway. 
These painters follow very closely their famous 
predecessors of the more genteel class, of the 
seventeenth century. ‘Thus in No. 5 we have 
the fine satins of Terberg. No. 6, an Old 
Woman with her Cat, worthy of Gerard Dow. 
The same is true of the landscapes, mostly of 
Dutch scenery—as streets on the borders of 
canals, with craft moving lazily along—or 
schooners scudding under heavy press of sail 
in the open sea. A Street View (No. 15), not 
more than some 7 by 5 inches in size, contains 
a number of houses and figures, and is a fine 
specimen of minute painting. A landscape of 
larger size (No. 11) representing a village, 





| with an old church with a lofty spire, quaint 
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abled houses, &c., with a river in front, is 
excellent. There are some excellent bits 


oe “The Scholar in his 
scenery. . 
Paw Fs too 1S of the “poet’s eye ina 


sy rolling” to harmonize with his 
fine Penble old arm chair and the sober Dutch 
farnitare around him. The picture is, how- 
ever, exquisitely painted ; and there is in this, as 
in the r interiors, Nos. 5 and 6, a harmony 
and beauty in the treatment of inanimate ob- 
‘nets, which our artists would do well to study, 
as almost all of them who treat similar Ameri- 
can subjects are lamentably deficient in this 

t. 

~~ The September Art Journal just pub- 
lished by Virtus, has the conclusion of the 
review of the French Industrial Exhibition, 
with no less than fifty-three highly successful 
engravings of various novel works of art in 
bronze, iron, terra cotta, and woven fabrics. 
The engraving from the Vernon Gallery is an 
exquisite Creswick, a Sunday Landscape, such 
as England only can furnish. There are two 
illustrations of Sculpture by Gibson and 
Wyatt. 

_— We learn from the Art-Journal, the 
death at Vienna of the Architect, George Miiller, 
anative of Wylin Switzerland,aged 27. He 
resided many years in Italy, and designed an 
admirable plan for the fagade of the Cathedral 
at Florence. Also, of the English Artist, H. 
B, Chalon, an animal painter. 


——“ Mr. Grundy, the enterprising publisher 
of Manchester,” it is stated by the same author- 
ity, has become the possessor of Ary Scheffer’s 
great work, the “ Christus Consolator,” well 
known in this country by the fine engraving 








} 
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published by Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co, | 


He has also a companion picture, “ The Wo- 
man taken in Adultery,” and a third painting 
executed expressly for him, “ Christ Weeping 
over Jerusalem,” a single half-length figure, 
which it is intended to have engraved. 

—— The exhibition of the works of Mr. Etty 
has just closed with a more satisfactory pecu- 
niary result than that from the Mulready exhibi- 
tion last year. This result does not speak very 
favorably for English taste in the Fine Arts. 
Mr. Etty is celebrated for his voluptuous nudi- 
ties and rainbow-hued skies and draperies. 
Mr. Mulready is the finest genre painter Eng- 
land has ever produced. 


—— It is proposed to hold in London “an 


Exhibition of the Industrial Arts of all Nations,” | 


on the plan of the Parisian Expositions, It 
will take place in the spring of 1851. 

—— English Art-Unions seem to be on the 
increase, e notice a distribution by the Li- 
verpool Art-Union, and the formation of the 
Birmingham and Midland counties Art-Union. 
_——— A remarkable patron of Art in a pecu- 
liar way died lately at his residence near Li- 
verpool—Christopher Bullen, Esq., of the 
Banking house of Leyland, Bullen & Co. The 
extent or quality of his “ patronage” is not 
particularly spoken of; the idiosyncrasy is 
that he mgs pictures at all. “Mr. Bullen,” 
says the English journal, “ was probably 
one of the wealthiest men in Europe, for he 
has, it is confidently stated, left behind him 
cash to theamount of 5,000,000/. or 7,000,000/. 
Although so very rich he was parsimonious to 
an extreme — He resided in the house 
of his uncle, Mr. Leyland, the founder of the 
bank; but although a comparatively small 
mansion, he occupied only two or three apart- 
ments, and allowed the remainder to fall into 
decay—so much so that the parlors and draw- 
ing-rooms were tenanted by sparrows, swal- 
lows, and bats, the unglazed windows affording 


>*) ance. 
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them free ingress and egress. He saw no 
company, courted no society, and indulged 
only in one taste—the purchase of pictures. 
His paintings are numerous, but he never 
hung them up, never exposed them, and they 
now remain as they did during his lifetime, 
ms up with their faces turned to the wall. 
or several years his health had been bad, and 
some time ago he paid a visit to Malta, 
Smyrna, &c., and returned greatly improved 
in constitution, but the expense distressed him, 
and it was only by a threat of legal! proceed- 
ings that he was induced to pay the physician 
who accompanied hita 7001.’ 
Still more remarkable than the fore- 
going is a notice in the same London journal, 
of the death of an artist under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, with the disclosure of a strange 
monomaniac cynicism, ‘The miser had one 
corner in his soul for a sense of the beautiful ; 
the artist found his antagonism in a passion 
for a dirty apartment:—* An inquest was 
held September 4, in Carey street, Lin- 
coln’s-inn fields, on the body of Mr. G. 
Lytler, aged sixty-two years, an artist, and the 
author of the ‘ Pictorial Alphabet, as used by 
the royal family. It appeared from the evi- 
dence of Mr. D, G. Laing, of Villiers street, 
Strand, and others, that the deceased had 
travelled a good deal, and was well known to 
the literati in London and abroad. He for- 
merly held the appointment of draughtsman to 
the late Duke of Gloucester. From his child- 
hood he had exhibited much eccentricity of 
manner, and he always abhorred the idea of 
any person entering his apartments, and it was 
a by stratagem that his room was ever 
cleansed. Some time since he met with a pe- 
cuniary misfortune, and ever since he had been 
indolent, and was very slothful in his appear- 
For the last two years he had occupied 
a small back room in Clement’s lane, for which 
he paid four shillings per week. He was in 
very indigent circumstances, and about twelve 
months ago an appeal was made to the profes- 
sion and persons whom he had known in his 
prosperity, by which means an annuity of 20/. 
per annum was raised for his support for the re- 
mainder of his life, which he got from Mr. 
Laing in instalments week!y. He was last 
seen alive on Thursday week, and he then ap- 
peared in his usual health, On Monday even- 
ing last a most dreadful stench was experi- 
enced in the house by the lodgers, who found 
it to proceed from the deceased’s room. The 
door was subsequently broken open, and the 
effluvium that escaped from the room was so 
great, that the police constables and Mr. Lovet, 
the surgeon, were compelled to return down 
stairs, and were afterwards attacked with vio- 
lent sickness. Mr. Lovet obtained a quantity 
of chloride of lime, and returned again to the 
room. After using the lime very freely, he 
was enabled to enter the room, and found the 
deceased lying by the side of the bed, as if he 
had fallen from it by accident. The body was 
most shockingly decomposed, and the deceased 
appeared to have been dead some days. The 
room, which had never been cleansed since he 
had lived there, presented a most disgusting 
and filthy sight. Mr, Walker, surgeon, at- 
tributed death to apoplexy, and the jury return- 
ed a verdict to that effect.” 
—— M. Gerenie, one of the best painters on 
lass in France, has died of cholera in Paris. 
o this artist was confided in 1847, after a 
public competition, the restoration of the 
stained glass windows of the Sainte Chapelle, 
adjoining the Palais de Justice. The Minister 
of Public Works has appointed M. Antoine 
Susson, who, in 1847, was considered to rank 








next to M. Gerente, to complete the important 
work thus left unfinished. 

The London Literary Gazeite serves 
up an amusing melange out of a Parisian 
feuilleton by M. Eugene Guinot,—* What he 
saw at London,” which, among other observa- 
tions, included a view of the public statuary : 
—* The English,” he says, “are accustomed 
to place a statue before their monuments as an 
advanced sentinel, without seeking to establish 
any relation between the personage and the 
edifice. Before St. Paul’s there is the statue 
of Queen Anne; before the Stock Exchange 
the statue of Field-Marshal Lord Wellington, 
covered with a little cloak, like those which 
Parisian postmen wear in winter. 

“You will often meet in the town statues of 
Lord Wellington, and you will often see the 
name of Waterloo inscribed at the corners of 
streets. Not having the embarras du choix, 
the English are obliged to repeat themselves. 
They serve up Wellington in all kinds of 
sauce. He is their hero of every day and their 
hero of Sundays. They uabialy his likeness 
with inexhaustible profusion, representing the 
great man in all forms, in all postures, and in 
all costumes; on foot, on horseback, @ 
(antique, a la moderne; as Cesar, as the 
Great Frederick, as Napoleon, as Franconi ; 
sometimes naked, sometimes clothed; in uni- 
form, in a great coat, in a cloak, in a water- 
proof, in a coat with a stiff collar. He must 
certainly be somewhere represented with an 
umbrella in his hand. Under all these dis- 
guises, itis always the same man with his 
heroic Punch-like face. 

“The name of Waterloo isnot less prodi- 
gally employed than the face of the most illus- 
trious general. Streets, places, alleys, pas- 
sages, squares, decorate themselves with inso- 
lent pride with the name of the memorable 
battle. ‘The English, however, forget that they 
had only a share in that affair; and yet they 
swagger as if it belonged to them alone. 
Wellington and Waterloo are the glory of the 
earth ; and the glory of the sea are Nelson and 
Trafalgar. A column of stone, high as the 
column of the Place Vendome, rises in the 
middle of Trafalgar Square, and on that 
column Admiral Nelson is stuck, in the atti- 
tude of a bully, with the nose in the air, and 
the hat cocked aside. Nelson on his column 
has two kings of England for satellites ; a king 
before, a king behind; Charles I. preceding 
him as an outrider, George IV. following him 
as a groom. The two monarchs also are un- 
covered, whilst Nelson has his haton. As- 
suredly Nelson deserved the honors of Trafal- 
gar Square, but what was the use of givin 
him that coriége, and placing there two roy 
statues which look so piteously ?” 











Che Drama. 


Miss Davenport, at the Astor Opera House, 
has closed an engagement, we hope with 
pecuniary success, as her enterprise was a pri- 
vate one; and private enterprises nowadays 
in literary and artistic matters are ill com- 
pensated. The bills of each evening were 
headed “ Theatre,” like those of the old Park 
in Simpson’s time ; as if it was the Theatre. 
But aristocratic as is its situation and prestige, 
the Astor Opera House in the week previous 
s rapenn audiences of a very Boweryish cast, 
he prices were low and the company was 
mongrel. With the exception of Barrett, 
Bass, and Mr. Davenport, the artistes were 
decidedly of the strolling player order. As we 
looked around on the sofas, and saw some of 





the b’hoys, we wondered whether or no some 
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of the evil spirits of last May had come (spell- 
bound) to awaken remorse and repentance on 
the spot they then desecrated. 

The play in which we saw Miss Davenport 
was Romeo and Juliet. Juliet was said to be 
her best part. An attentive witnessing of her 
then performance convinces us that she would 
make a very valuable leading stock actress in 
a well regulated theatre—nothing more. She 
has a good figure ; expressive eyes; exube- 
rance of hair, which she arranged with much 
skill; a graceful action; a pleasing enuncia- 
tion; a naturalness of manner; thorough 
knowledge of stage business; taste in costume; 
and a fine appreciation of text. In the sub- 
dued passages of Juliet she was very effective. 
The scenes with the nurse were well conceived 
and well executed. The balcony dialogue 
was sustained on her part with as much pas- 
sion in expression and pathos of voice as the 
most rigid sentimentalist could have wished 
for. But in Juliet the bereaved; Juliet, the 
harshly used daughter ; Juliet, the impassioned 
in desperate thought and endeavor, Miss 
Davenport was defective. She has not the 
voice nor the vigor necessary for a star ac- 
tress. She conceives better than she por- 
trays, as it more than once seemed during her 
performance. 

She was afterwards cast in Knowles’ Maid 
of Mariendorpt and the Lady of Lyons; and 
no doubt performed in each of them to much 
better advantage. But clever Paulines are as 
thick on the stage as holly berries at Christ- 
mas. It must be allowed she acted under dis- 
advantages ; in a large house bounded by two 
stage routes the rattle from which marred her 
delivery much; and wretchedly supported. 
The Romeo (Mr. Neafie) an out his text 
and jerked out his gesture ; groaned out his 
love and bellowed out his despair; and was 
altogether as sorry a lover as we would wish 
to see out of a lunatic asylum. Generally, 
Mr. Neafie is a very clever, useful, and pleas- 
ing actor, but in Romeo /iis bosom’s lord does 
not sit lightly on histhrone. George Barrett’s 
Mercutio was excellent—the part of the whole 
representation. Bass as the Friar was very 

ood. But the Nurse and the Lady Capulet! 

ome, then, expressive silence, etc. Capulet 
himself looked more like a restaurant waiter 
than a powemee ; we expected more than 
once to hear him cry out “apple dumplin 
hard.” y PP pilings, 

Mr. Hudson at the Broadway has continued 
to druw good houses. But he has only got the 
cord and tassel of Powers’ mantle—abandon 
of manner and a fine singing voice. The Irish- 
man in his representations is clearly a graft. 
An excellent English actor marred to make an 
indifferent Irishman. More than once his 
brogue slipped his mind. He has played very 
effectively in the higher walks of English co- 
medy in London, and we would be pleased to 
see him attempt it here. Mr. Hudson is evi- 
dently a gentleman and a scholar in every 
way, but nature never intended him to enact 
the Irishman. 

Before long we hope to chronicle the return 
appearance of Miss Cushman; and to say we 
have again seen an audience collected together, 
whose appearance and critical acumen will be 
good guarantees that a proper appreciation of 
what is excelling in dramatie performance is 
still alive, when proper occasion brings that 
excellence out. 


. What is Calked About. 








—— The trial of the Astor-Place Rioters, 
which was thought to furnish a severe test of 








the trial by jury (and it was pushed hard by 
the Defence), ended in the vindication of that 
ancient institution by a verdict of guilty 
brought in without delay ; an act which makes 
all the recompense attainable, in experience for 
the future, for the gross and unprovoked viola- 
tion of the peace of the city. The decision 
and energy of Jupce Dary have afforded a 
subject of comment to the Press. His charge 
to the Jury, like that on a previous occasion to 
the Grand Jury, was marked by its clear enun- 
ciation of the principles involved in the case,— 
principles lying at the foundation of all society, 
and of which every man, in a republic espe- 
cially, iz an interested guardian. It is not to 
suffer evil but to enjoy good that our people 
have freed themselves from the inquisitorial 
armed police of the Old World. There was 
some danger lest this should be forgotten, and 
we tnay measure the extent of this feeling by 
the surprise expressed by certain persons at 
the general unanimity of the press in condem- 
nation of the riots. We think their attention 
has now been called by the exposition of Judge 
Daly and others to the proper respect one citi- 
zen owes another, and that it would be highly 
difficult to mystify any twelve men in a jury- 
box with respect to the enormity of so brutal 
an assault on life and property as was commit- 
ted by the mob at the Astor Opera House. 
The statement by Judge Daly of a palliation of 
mob outbreaks was not pointless: the defence 
needs no refutation. It will remain as a 
melancholy quotation for the historian :—* The 
inefficiency of courts or the unwillingness 
of juries to convict in such cases, have led 
many to think that the laws are powerless to 
repress them. So far have things gone in the 
lax administration of justice, that these out- 
breaks are not without their eulogists; nay, 
those who argue their necessity. Within a 
comparatively recent period the municipal 
council of a neighboring city deliberately 
passed a resolution to the effect that such oc- 
casional outbreaks were necessary to the culti- 
vation of brave and courageous habits in our 
youth, as if the noble quality of courage was 
attested by burning the dwellings of defence- 
less women, and defacing temples erected to 
the worship of a common God: propounding 
the monstrous doctrine, that it is essential that 
the youth of this country should pass through 
a pupilage of bloodshed ; that to fit him for the 
rational duties of the citizen, he should be en- 
couraged to the development of propensities in 
which the savage is his equal.” 

Newspaper paragraphists may now be 
at rest on.an important point. A divorce has 
been pronounced by the Philadelphia Court 
between Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler and her 
husband, a vinculo matrimonii, leaving both 
parties at liberty to marry again. Mrs. Butler 
has resumed her Shakspeare Readings at Phi- 
ladelphia, where she appears in them for the 
first time in that city. 

Mr. Georce H. Hit, the well- 
known personator ef Yankee Characters, died 
at Saratoga Springs, September 28th. 

he Rt. Rev. Edward Stanley, Bishop 
of Norwich, lately deceased, was President of 
the Linnean Society, and author of a popular 
“Familiar History of Birds.” He recently 
acted as one of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
respecting the British Museum. 

—— In the English obituary we also notice 
the death of a friend of Bloomfield and Clare, 
the peasant poets—Mr. Tomas Insxrr, of 
Shettord, Bedfordshire, a zealous antiquarian 
and colleetor and contributor to many of the 
archeological journals. Wm. Cooxe Taytor, 
one of the most prolific authors of the day, of 
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numerous publications in various branches 4 
literature, died recently in Dublin frow ay md 
tack of cholera. - 

—— The construction of iron houses 
California is actively carried on at Couitle, 
They resemble cottages, are arranged for “ 
and three families, with two rooms for ej.) 
The roofing is composed of zine tiles, : 

—— The Journal des Débats publishes , 
letter from Grand Cairo of the date of Ayyys 
Ist, announcing the discovery by a Prene) 
civil engineer of a stratum of coal in the yixi, 
nity of the Nile towards Upper Egypt. 

—— A brother of the Hon. T. B. Macaylay 
has been appointed to the rectory of Aiding. 
ham in Low Furness, Lancashire, a |iyj,, 
worth £1,000 per annum. Me 

Maize has been successfully cultivate 
in St. James’ Park, London, the present ges, 
son. It is stated that Prince Albert, the Duke 
of Richmond, and the Duke of Norfolk , wi) 
experiment largely in this grain next year, 

— The London Atheneum speaks of , 
new institution, penny banks :-—* We have had 
penny omnibuses,—penny steamboats,—pep. 
ny railway passages,—penhy pews,—penny 
papers for some time past. Now we are jy 
have penny banks. The idea originated wit) 
a ‘canny Scot,’ and has been in operation x 
Greenwich for some time. It is open every 
evening for the reeeipt of the smallest sums, 
Out of a population of 40,000 persons not less 
than 5,000 have made deposits, amounting 
about £1,100, an average of nearly 4s, 6d, 
each. The system has been introduced inio 
several other towns.” 

The Tribune states in its London eor. 
respondence that since Jan. 1, 1839, 64,053 
houses have been built in the metropolitan 
districts of that capital, forming 1,652 streets, 
collectively 200 miles in length. 

—— Some recent bankruptcy proceedings 
in the case of Edward Thomas Delafield, tic 
late lessee of the Italian Opera at Coven 
Garden (London), afford an insight into the 
internal management of that establishment, 
This is what it costs to support “the gaiety of 
nations” —The sum total of expenses for 1848 
was 78,765/. 18s. 9d.; the receipts for that 
year 44,008/. 12s., being a deficit of some 
$150,000. Of that year the opera account 
was some 43,000/., the ballet some 8,000. 
Among the personal expenses for several sea- 
sons were nearly ten thousand dollars’ travel- 
ling outlay in forming engagements in Swit 
zerland, Paris, and other places. A thousand 
dollars had been expended in fitting up the 
royal box for a state visit. Madame Grisi 
appears among the creditors to the amount o/ 
700/., Madame Garcia 9001., ete. In the print- 
ed form of agreement with the vocalists, there 
was this amusing stipulation—* The uncer- 
signed agrees to sing in the choruses in a! 
the operas, concerts, oratorios, etc., and t 
execute the orders of the directors of the mv- 
sic and of the chorus-master; and furllur 
undertakes to shave off, and to keep shaved of 
his whiskers, mustachios, and beard, in the 
operas in which it shall be requisite.” 

—— A curious burial scene took place 
lately in London, at the ground of the district 
church of St. Peter’s, off the Walworth road. 
“ Tt appears that a man named Gothard, a gree? 

rocer, in East lane, Walworth, died of cholera. 

he deceased had been remarkable for the al- 
tention and care bestowed upon a favorite 
donkey purchased by him twenty-six years ago. 
Such was his affection for his “ Moak,” as he 
called him, that it was his practice on every 
Christmas day to give him the first cut of the 
plum-pudding, a treat which the animal see™- 
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ed to enjoy, as he ate it with the greatest avi- | Bowery, sold Godey’s Lady’s Book, and made 


dity, @ 


it down with a pint of strong money. 


He removed to Broadway, published 


ale. Even on his death-bed, Gothard did not'a Magazine, the Columbian, on his own—no, 
forget his favorite, for in his will he directed on somebody else’s—hook, and lost his own— 


that the donkey should follow him to his grave 


| 


no, somebody else’s—money. He then pub- 


aschief mourner. This extraordinary request lished The Union Magazine, but though ‘ im- 


time appointed 


in the neighborhood, and at the mensely popular’ he could not make it suc- 
for the funeral some thousands | ceed. “Ask the authors and de 


signers and en- 


of persons assembled inthe churchyard. ‘I'he | gravers, who were the luckless partners of 


1 


authorities connected with the church deter- the transaction, if he could. His last convul- 
mined that such an unseemly exhibition should | sive effort was with ‘ The American Metropo- 
not be allowed. The fr iends in consequence | jitan,’ which soon, in the forcible phraseology 
determined only to lead the donkey as tar as of the newsboys, ‘bust up” Now he is dead, 
the end of East lane. During this portion of | however, if his executors have any assets, we 
the mournful procession the animal walked at wish they would ‘call and settle” If they 
the head of fourteen couple of mourners, with | have not, as doubtless they have not, we de- 


crape tied round its ears. So great was the 
crowd about the church, that the aid of the 
police was obliged to be called in to prevent 
some thousands from forcing their way into 
the church and churchyard after the corpse. 
Order was with some difficulty preserved, and 
the burial service was performed by one of the 
curates at Covent Garden. 

— The Metropolis published the other day 
a characteristic newspaper memorial, less re- 
verent than picturesque, of a celebrated getter 
up of fashionable magazines, which illustrates 
a feature or two of the literary history of the 
times. 

“A Post Obit.—Israet Post is dead— 
Israel, the publisher of magazines. He died 
in Panama of cholera. Poor Israel! Peace 
to his ashes. 

“ We havea few obituary words to write 
concerning Israel, because he was a ‘ charac- 
ter’ In person he was short and square ; his 
countenance was broad and benign, and usu- 
ally lighted up with asmile. Of his smile, 
indeed, he was not niggardly, bestowing it 
alike upon ereditors and those whom he 
wanted to make such. Of all sanguine men, 
none was ever more sanguine than Israel. He 
would start you any number of illustrated pe- 
riodicals with the most perfect confidence of 
success. Nothing but utter failure and a total 
cessation of ‘ means’ would damp the ardor of 
his expectations. He was constantly ex- 
pecting to make a fortune, being full of golden 
schemes, and his ruling passion dominated 
more strongly than ever in his latter days, for 
doubtless Death found him at Panama on his 
way to California. 

“Israel Post was very positive not only of 
making his own fortune by his last new en- 
terprise in the ‘ periodical line, but that of 
some fifty or a hundred industrious young 
men, for whom he used to be constantly ad- 
vertising, with an often iterated assurance 
that such would be certain to make from one 
to three thousand dollars a year in pons 
subscribers to an immensely popular work. 
Israel’s works were always popular in his own 
esteem, even before they were issued. If 
Israel owed you anything and you happened 
to meet him and receive the full radiance of 
his smile, you might have sworn that he had 
but one request to make of you—he only 
wanted you to ‘sign off’: And everybody 
signed off of course, because it was of no pos- 
sible use not to ‘ sign off’—the meaning of 
this singular compound verb being to give a 
receipt in full of all demands, when you have 
hot received a ‘ soumarkee,’ which means we 
take it something less thana penny. In giv- 
ing this receipt one lies; but so one does 
when one signs a deed ‘in consideration of 
one dollar to me in hand paid,’ when no dol- 
lar has made its appearance. 

“ But to return to Israel. He was aman of 
good intentions. Once he kept a shop in the 


| 





sire them to consider these remarks as a re- 
ceipt—we ‘ sign off.’ 

* De mortuis nil nisi bonum—we revere the 
precept, and have nothing but good to say of 
the late Israel Post. We, on the contrary, 
esteemed the man. He was, in his way, a 
patron of letters. He was, too, a man of taste, 
and could do fine things in the ‘ getting up’ of 
pictorials. But, not to dwell longer upon his 
virtues, such as they were, we feel grieved 
that he is dead and gone, and that what here- 
after may be said concerning him will be 
strictly ex post facto.” 








Publisher's Circular. af 


Messrs. Stringer & TownsEND, we under- 
stand, have become purchasers of the following of 
Mr. Coorer’s Works, which they will immedi- 
ately issue in a complete edition with those 
already in their possession :—* Last of the Mohi- 
cans; Pioneers; Prairie; Pathfinder; Deerslayer; 
Lionel Lincoln ; Wish-ton-wish ; Travelling 
Bachelor ; Heidenmauer; Monikins; Home as 
Found; Wyandotte; The Headsman; Bravo ; 
Precaution.” Mr. Hersert’s “Fish and Fish- 
ing” is also now ready by the same publishers. 

A new novel is announced by Mrs. 'TRoLLore 
with the title,“ The Old World and the New ;” 
and a new work by Hugh Miller, author of “ The 
Old Red Sand-Stone,” entitled, “ Foot-Prints of 
the Creator ; or the Asterolepis of Stromness.” 

Lea & Brancuarp, Philadelphia, are printing 
from the early sheets, and to be published in a few 
days, Miss Pardoe’s new work—* The Court and 
Reign of Francis the First, King of France”—to 
make two volumes 12mo. They have also just 
ready for publication from early sheets, Hum- 
boldt’s new work—* Aspects of Nature in difler- 
ent Lands and in Different Climates,” translated 
by Mrs. Sabine, with the sanction of the Author, 
in one volume duodecimo. ‘They have at press a 
new and cheaper edition of Mrs. Somerville’s de- 
lightful work on “ Physical Geography.” Besides 
the corrections and additions made by the authoress 
to this edition, the American publishers have added 
some additional matter particularly referring to this 
eountry. The objection to this work as a reading 
Book in schools for the advanced scholar is ob- 
viated by the preparing of a Glossary, explaining 
very fully all the Technical ‘Terms used in its 
pages. By a reference to the adveitisement of L. 
& B. it will be seen the long expected Life of 
Wirt, by Kennedy, is now ready. ‘They have also 
nearly ready, “ Mackay’s Western World,” which 
has passed to a second Edition in London. 

Messrs. Harper & Brotuers have in press, and 
will shortly publish—Redburn: His First Voyage. 
Being the Sailor-boy Confessions and Reminisven- 
ces of the Son of a Gentleman, in the Merchant 
Service. By Herman Melville. Author of “ Ty- 
pee,” “ Omoo,” and “ Mardi ;’ Glimpses of Spain ; 
or, Notes of an Unfinished Tour in 1847. By 5S. 
T. Wallis, Esq. 12mo.; The concluding volume 
of Hildreth’s History of the United States ; The 
Whale and its Captors. By Henry T. Cheever. 
16mo.; The History of Alfred the Great. By 
Jacob Abbott. 16mo.; A Second Book in 





Greek. By John McClintock, D.D.; 12mo. ; 
The War with Mexico. By Major Ripley, U.S.A. 
12mo. Maps, &e.; Paley’s Moral Philosophy. 
12mo. A new edition ; Chalmers’s Institutes of 
Theology, Volume II. Forming volume VIII. of 
“ Chalmers’s Posthumous Works.” 12mo. ; Fairy 
Tales from all Nations. By Anthony R. Montal- 
ba. With Ilustrations by Doyle. Small 8vo. ; 
Combe on Infaney. 12mo. ; A System of Ancient 
and Medieval Geography. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D. 8vo.; A System of Phrenology. By Geo. 
Combe. 12mo., with upwards of 100 Engravings ; 
The Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, 25 
ets. per number; Gray’s Natural Philosophy, 
12mo. ; Sidonia, the Sorceress, A Novel, by the 
author of “ The Black Prophet ;’ A Latin-Eng- 
lish Lexicon, from the New Work ot Dr. Freund, 
augmented with important additions, by Professor 
Andrews, royal 8vo. ; An English-Latin Lexicon, 
founded on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr, 
C. E. Georges, by the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A., 
and the Rev. T. K. Amold, M.A. Revised by 
Dr. Arnold, royal 8vo.; An Introduction to the 
Study of the English Language. By W. C. Fow- 
ler, 12mo.; A Dictionary of Practical Medicine. 
By James Copland, M.D., F.R.S., Part 21, 8vo. ; 
An Encyclopedia of Biography, Ancient and Mo- 
der. By Rufus W. Griswold, D.D., royal 8vo. ; 
Roland Cashel. A Novel, by Charles Lever, with 
illustrations. Part 3, completing the work. 8vo. ; 
The History of Pendennis, by W. M. Thackeray, 
illustrated. Part 4, 8vo.; A New Work, by 
the author of “ Jane Eyre.” 

D. Arrieton & Co. have nearly ready: the Old 
World ; or, Scenes and Cities abroad. By Wil- 
liam Furniss—with a map and illustrations. 1 
vol. 12mo.; The Living Authors of England. 
By Thos. Powell. 1 vol. 12mo.; Exercises in 
Greek Prose Composition. Edited by Professor 
Boise, of Brown University. 12mo.; Cicero de 
Officiis, with notes by Professor Thatcher, of 
Yale College. 12mo. 








Extensive and Valuable Library, 
THEOLOGY, 
Classical Literature, Belles Lettres, &§c. 


MESSRS. COOLEY & KEESE 
WILL SELL BY AUCTION 
AT THEIR ROOMS, 191 BROADWAY 
(Corner of Dey Street), 
On Thursday, October llth, 
AND TWO FOLLOWING EVENINGS, 
A CHOICE AND EXTENSIVE LIBRARY 
OF 
ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. 
Fine London Editions, and many of them elegantly bound, 
Comprising the most Valuable Works in 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE, THEOLOGY, BELLES LET- 
TRES, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS, ETC., ETC. 

Among them are 


Auctores Classici, Delphini; fine set, 186 vols, 8vo.; 
Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Biography, &e., 4 vols. ; 
Arnold's Thucydides, 3 vols. &vo.; Hesychii Lexicon, 2 
vols. folie ; Wood's Balbee and Palmyra, tolio; Works of 
the Fathers, St. Jerome, 9 vols. imp. 8vo ; St. Basil, 6 
vols.; St. Ambrose, 4 vols. ; St. Bernard, 4 vols. ; Lactan- 
tius, 2 vols. ; Pugin’s Glossery of Ecclesiastical Ornament 
4io ; Wood's Athenw Oxonienses, 2 vols. folio; Works on 
the Church Liturgy. by Cardwell, Maskell, Hole, Comber, 
Wogan. Wheatley, &c.; Brandt's History of the Reforma- 
tion in Holland, 4 v. fol.; Dupin’s Eccles, Writers, 3 vols. ; 
folio ; Works of Dr. Barrow, Bishops Hurd, Leighton, Bos- 
ton, Stillingfleet, Cranmer, Flavel, Paley, Baxter, end 
many others, all fine London or Oxford editions ; Coilier’s 
Church History, 9 vols.; Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, 
3 vols. 4to.; Huber’s English Universities, 3 vols. #vo.; 
Paleographia Sacra Seriptucu, 4to.; Works on Old Eng- 
lish Literature, Poets, &e. ; Works on the History of Na- 
poleon, and the French Revolution ; Voyages and Tra- 
vels, &c., &e., &c., forming a collection of unusual variety 
and interest. 


May now be viewed, and Catalogues had of the 
Auctioneers, 191 Broadway. o6 It 
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A LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, OR TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY, 


JOHN WILEY, 


161 BROADWAY, NEW YOR K. 


I, 
J 9 
ROOT AND SWEETSER’S 

New Collection of Church Music. 
Comprising many of the most popular and useful tunes in common use ; 
together with a great variety of New and original Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, Sentences, Motetts, Anthems, Chants, &c., designed for the 

use of Choirs, Congregations, Singing Schools, and Societies. 

Oblong 16mo. half bound, 75 cts. 


“ The careful production of two of the most popular and successful choristers in the 
country. It has been their aim to embody the results of their own experience in the 
choice and the arrangement of the tunes, and to make it peculiarly and characteristically 
a practical work. It will be found unusually well adapted to the capacities and culture 
of our choirs, and to the tastes of our congregations as they are.’’— Evangelist. 


Il, 
§ 
THE SINGER'S MANUAL; 
For Teachers, Pupils, and Private Students. 
By FREDERIC A. ADAMS, A.M. 

“A practical handbook of the science of singing, without the confusionof musical 
technicalities. It is to singing what the Ollendorff method is to the learning of langua- 
ges, increasing its system and developing its resources according as the capability of the 
pupil increases, at no time putting on the shoulders more than the shoulders can bear. 


There are numbers of books having the same purpose in view, but we think this is pre- 
ferable on account of its clearness of arrangement.’’— Tribune. 


II. 


LIFE, HEALTH, AND DISEASE, 


By Dr. EDWARD JOHNSON. 


12mo. cloth, uniform with the “ Water Cure Library.” 
“This issuch a book as Cobbett would have written, had he possessed medical 
knowledge .""— Spectator. 
“ He who attends to the advice given in this book wants no more; it is a whole Ency- 
clopedia of Medical Science.”’—Gents. Mag. 


“ Mr. Johnson's maxims are temperance and exercise—no coddling and comforting— 
and defy the Doctor.”—Tait’s Mag. 


(Shortly.) 


LIBERTY'S TRIUMPH. 
AN EPIC POEM, 


In 29 Books, PP. 562. 
By ROBERT W. LANDIS. 
$1 25. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN DOCTOR. 
CAPTAIN CLARIDGE’S NEW WORK. 


THE COLD WATER, TEPID WATER, AND FRICTION-CURE, 
As applicable to every disease to which the human frame is subject, and also to the cure 
of disease in Horses and Cattle. 


BY CAPT. R. T. CLARIDGE. 
12mo. paper, 50 cts., cloth, 75 cts. 

“There is a novelty in the present volume, that it is not from the pen of a professed 
physician, but one who undertakes to uphold the hydropathic theory by illustrative 
facts, and who extends the benefits of them beyond the haman frame, to our valuable 
domestic animals.” — Presbyterian. 





JONES'S BOOK-KEEPING 


AND ACCOUNTANTSHIP, 
ELEMENTARY AND PRACTICAL. 


In two Parts. With a Key for Teachers. 


The Elementary Part presenting its principles in an easy, clear, and demonstrative 
order, in strict conformity to the recognised principles of teaching, as mani 
fested in our most popular School Books. 


The whole being adapted to Schools, Self-Instruction, or Counting-House Reference, 


BY THOMAS JONES, 


ACCOUNTANT. 


Principal of the [nitiatory Counting Rooms, 247 Broadway 
Royal 8vo. cloth, $2 00. 


Also Part I, SCHOOL EDITION, royal 8vo. half bound, $1 00. 


Vil 


REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 
By H. B. STANTON. 
( Shortly.) 


VIIL. 


JAMESON’S 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 


8vo. EDITION. 


Beautifully printed on fine paper, with a Plate, extra cloth, $2; or in morocco extra, 
with Three Plates, $3. 


HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. 
With Short Biographical and Critical Notices. 


BY 
CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Now Complete in 4 vols. 12mo. 
Cloth or half bound, $6, marbled edges. 


“ A charming volume : just such an one as we love to have always at hand for those 
‘half hours’ that come often, and invite to just such pleaeant reading as this: the half 
hours, however, insensibly steal into hours with such a book before us. Here is every 
variety of reading that a refined taste can seek, and the best authors in our language are 
selected and accompanied with rich critical notes.""— Observer. 


—ALsO— 
The School Edition of the First Series. 
One Dollar. 


“Itis within itself a complete course of general reading, and seems to be peculiarly 
fitted for a reading book in seminaries of learning, and of such fitness good evidence is 
discoverable in the fact that it is already being thus introduced in the schools of New 
York city.” 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE 


Active and Moral Powers of Man. 
By DUGALD STEWART, F.RS.S. 
(London Edition.) 
Revised, with Omissions and Additions, by 
JAMES WALKER, D.D. 


of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in 
eee College. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


The Prometheus and Agamemnon 
of Aischylus. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 


By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
12mo. cloth, 75 cts. 


JOHN BARTLETT, 


Bookseller to the University, 


06 6t Cambridge, Mass. 


Literary “Corner Stone.” 


“Once possessed of a work so able, copious, and scien- 
tifically constructed as 


WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


one discovers a hundred benefits previously unthought of. 
Old uses and new uses, and disuses and abuses,—old 
terms and new terms, and the history of the rise and pro- 
gress of terms,—together with apt citations, pointed and 
sparkling,—with other benefits I need not attempt to enu- 
merate,—combine to make him feel the work a desidera- 
tum—to lay it as a corner stone in his library. Or rather, 
—since corner stones are not often disturbed,—as a janitor 
—a librarian,—ever at his post, ready to converse on 
whatever topic is at hand.” 
July, 1849. Charles Beecher. 


From one of the leading Booksellers in England. 
“Webster's Quarto Dictionary is the only one to suc- 
ceed here.”"— London, May, 1849. 


Published by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass., and 
for sale by all Booksellers. s22 3t 


LACON. By C. C, Cotton. 
A new Edition, royal 8vo. $2; and 12mo. $1 25. 
PLATO ON THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THE SOUL. $1 25. 


DENTON’S EARLY HISTORY OF NEW 








YORK. 1670. $1. 
Published and for sale by 
s22 if WM. GOWANS, 178 Fulton st. 


- BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 


Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheap 
Bookstore, 


Cet an immense collection of nearly Two 
Hundred Thousand Volumes of rare, scarce, and va- 
luable Books, in all the various branches of Literature ; 
Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography, Travels, 
Voyages, Mechanics, Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, 
American H , etc.; in all Languages, French, 
Spanish, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, etc.; 


— are offered to the public at extremely Low 
rices, 


Orders for Books to supply Libraries will be prom 
executed. ~~ ad 


J. K. FISHER, ~ 
fistorical and Portrait Painter, 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n25 


A Catalogue of American Books. 
GOWANS’ CATALOGUE, 


No. 8 (with Prices uffixed), 
Of Books on American History, both general and local, 
Biography, Voyages, Travels, and general Literature. 
To be had gratis on application at 178 Fulton St. 
822 4t W. GOWANS. 








NEW BOOKS 
In Press, and preparing for Publication. 


I. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
A new volume of Poems—“ The Fireside and the Sea- 
side.” (In December.) 


Il. 
CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


Poetical and Prose Writings—new and revised edition. 
(In a few weeks.) 


Ill. 
EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
Lectures on subjects connected with Literature and Life 
“Wit and Humor; The Ludicrous side of Life ; Ge- 
nius; Intellectual Health and Disease; Novels and 
Novelists ; Authors, and their relations to Life.” (Ina 
few days.) 


IV. 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 
“Greenwood Leaves ;’’ a collection of the Stories and 
Letters of this graphic writer. (In a few weeks.) 


v. 
HENRY GILES. 
Lectures, Essays, and Miscellaneous Writings. “ Burns; 
Byron: Falstaff; Crabbe ; Elliott; Patriotism, &c.” 


VI. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
“Old Portraits and Modern Sketches; John Bunyan ; 
Richard Baxter; Thomas Ellwood; Andrew Marvell; 
Wiliam Leggett, and others. (In a few weeks.) 


vil. 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


Orations and Public Addresses. 


Vill. 
GEORGE R. RUSSELL. 
The Merchant. (Just ready.) 


Ix. 
ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


Oration delivered at Bowdoin College. (ln a few days.) 


x. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
Miscellaneous Writings, including the “ Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater,’’ &c., &c. 


xI. 
ROBERT BROWNING 
(Author of * Paracelsuas’’). 
Complete Poetical Works (uniform with Moxon’s last 
edition). (In November.) 


xl. 
THOMAS K. HERVEY. 


Complete Poetical Works. 
xiii. 
FANNY FORESTER. 


An enlarged edition of “ ALDeRBROOK,” containing some 
additional matter lately received from the author. 


xIVv. 
JOHN G. SAXE. 


(In November.) 


Xv. 
PROFESSOR C, C. FELTON. 
A History of the Acadians. 
XVI. 


MRS. PUTNAM. 
An enlarged and greatly improved edition of “The Re- 
ceipt Book and Young Housekeeper’s Assistant.” 
(Just Ready.) 


Poems. 


XVII. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
A new and enlarged edition of his complete Pvetical 
Works. (Just Ready.) 


XVII. 


THE BOSTON BOOK FOR 1850: 
(In November.) 


xXIx. 
HEROINES OF THE CHURCH. 
Being Memoirs of —— American Female Mis- 
sionaries. 


xx. 
ANGEL VOICES ; 
Or Words of Counsel for Overcoming the World, New 
and enlarged edition. (Just Ready.) 


XXI. 
THE CHAPEL LITURGY. 


New and beautiful edition in octavo. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
135 Washington street, Boston. 





Orders sent by the Trade for any of the above will 
receive the earliest attention. 06 4t 





Kennedy’s Life of Wirt. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just Published 
MEMOTIRS 


Or THE 


LIFE OF WILLIAM WIRT, 


Attorney General of the United States. 


By JOHN P. KENNEDY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 


EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION. 


“ A narrative of the Life of William Wirt will present 
us the career of one who, springing from an humble origin 
was enabled to attain to high distinction amongst his 
countrymen. Whether the incidents of that career are 
sufficiently striking to communicate any high degree of 
interestto his biography, the reader will determine for 
himself in the perusal of these pages. Mr. Wirt’s life 
was, in great part, that ofa student. His youthful days 
were passed in preparation for his profession. His man- 
hood was engrossed by forensic labors. Old age found 
him crowned with the honors of a faithfully earned jari- 
dical renown. 

* His social life was one of great delight to his friends. 
It was embellished with all the graces which a benevo- 
lent heart, a playful temper, and a happy facility of dis- 
course were able to impart. With mankind, beyond the 
circle of his personal friends, he had no great acquaint- 
ance. He was not much of a traveller. Occasionally 
touching upon the confines of political life, he was never- 
theless but scantily entitled to be called a statesman. 
For twelve years Attorney General of the United States, 
and consequently a member of the Cabinet through three 
Presidential! terms, his purticipation in government affairs 
went very litile beyond the professional duties of his 
office. He had a strong talent, and, with it, an eager 
inclination for literary enterprise. To indulge these was 
the most ardent wish of his mind; but the pressure of his 
circumstances kept him under a continual interdict. 
What he has given to the world, therefore, in this kind, 
is stnall in amount, and given under conditions that 
should almost disarm criticism. The few works which 
he has left behind, however, will be found to merit, as in 
his lifetime they received, the praise due to the produc- 
tions of an instructive and pleasant writer.” 


L. B. will immediately publish 
Miss Pardoe’s New Work. 


TIE COURT AND REIGN OF 
FRANCIS THE FIRST. 


Kine or F Rance. 
By MISS PARDOE. 


In 2 vols. 12mo. 





Baron Humboldt’s New Work. 


ASPECTS OF NATURE 
In Different Lands and in Different Climates. 
By ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


Translated with the Author's sanction and co-operation, 
and at his express desire. 


By Mrs. Sasine. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. 





Mackay’s U. States. 
THE WESTERN WORLD; 


OR, TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Exhibiting them in their latest development, Social, Poli- 
tical, and Industrial. 

Including 
A CHAPTER ON CALIFORNIA, 


BY 
ALEX. MACKAY, Esq., 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. 
From the Second London Edition. 


06 tf In 2 vols. 12mo. 
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EASY LESSONS IN LEARNI 


This is the Easiest Book for Beginners ever Pu 


In design and execution it is so sim 
follows, viz. : 

Part 1. Spelling Lessons, designed also for Exercises in Pronunciation. 

Part 2. Simple and progressive Lessons in Translation. 


Part 3. A Vocabulary of the most common and familiar objects, together with Exercises in Phrases and Short Sentences ; 


distinct subject 
Part 4. A collection of Simple and Familiar Conversational Phrases, divided into short and easy Lessons. 


SS 


[Oct. 6. 


NG FRENCH. — 


blished. 





ple as to be within the reach of any child, however young, who is capable of reading in English. It is divided into four Parts, ag 


—the whole divided into lessons, each embracing 


MRS. BARBAULD’S LESSONS FOR CHILDREN IN FRENCH. 


This excellent work of Mrs. Barsavutp has been translated into French with great cure, and is intended as a first book in translation ; to which is added a full Eng 


French Vocabulary. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


Published by ROE LOCKWOOD & 


American and Foreign 


It is beautifully printed on a large, clear type, with plates. 





lish and 


SON, 


Booksellers, 411 Broadway, New Yonrx. 





MR. HERBERT’S NEW PISCATORIAL WORK 
IS NOW READY. 


Ore 


FRANK FORESTER’S 
FISH AND FISHING 


OF THE 


United States and British Provinces of North America. 


WITH 
ELABORATE ENGRAVINGS DRAWN FROM NATURE BY THE AUTHOR. 
By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Esa. 


AUTHOR OF “FIELD SPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, ETC.”—‘ MY SHOOTING BOX ”’—*“ THE DEERSTALK- 
ERS ”’—-TRANSLATOR OF THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF THE “ AGAMEMNON,” ETC., ETC. 
Mr. Herbert has spared no pains of time or research to render this “Complete Angler,” the Text-book for Piscato- 


rial Sportsmen in the Nery World; it embraces everything of the newest and most approved methods, means, and 
appliances for taking all the varieties of game fish. 


One volume 8vo., uniform with the Author's “Field Sports.” 


Published and for sale by 


Price $2 50. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


06 tf 222 Broadway, New York. 





BANGS, PLATT & Co, | 
Auctioneers and Commission Merchants | ‘ 
For the Sale of } H umes 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, 
STATIONERY, PAPER, &c., 
No. 204 Broadway, New York. 





Now Ready. 


History of England, 
BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 
62 Cents per Volume. 
Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 


cation of James II. 

By DAVID HUME, Esa. 
A New Edition, with the Author's last Correctione and 
| linprovements ; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
— | his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Extensive and Valuable | Author. To be completed in 6 volumes, and issued in 
| uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau- 
L A W L I B R A R Y . 'tay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable 
About the middle of October will be sokl one of the | edition now extant, and at a price within the means of all ; 
largest, most important, and best Law Libraries ever | and js believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
se wee | Producing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 
Catalogues are now preparing. | bound, at Low prices, of which the world has heretofore 

| furnished an example. 

B 0 H N : 8 L I B R A R I E S ’ The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
At Private Sale. Augost, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 


A full assortment of all of Bohn's Popular Library | until the work is completed. A liberal discount made to 
Series, including the following late issues : the Trade. Orders solicited. 


Fay wow: Appa any PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


Plato, vol 2, 
Roger of Wendover, vol. 2d, 110 WasSHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Rabelais’ Works, vol 2d. 


| 


| 
| 


Parcel and Retail Sales are held regularly | 
throughout the business seasons, for which consignments | 
are solicited. Particular attention is also given to Sales 
of Private Libraries, for which their experience, location, | 
rooms, and arrangements, afford the most ample facilities. 


*,* Cash advances made upon al! Consignments. 


a22 if adit 


_— 


16 SPRUCE STREET. 


J. T. CROWELL & C0, 


(Successors to John Windt), 
Continue to execute every Description of 
Job Printing, 
IN THE NEATEST MANNER, AT SHORT NOTICE, 


AT THE 
VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


CARDS, BILL HEADS, & CIRCULARS, 


Neatly Printed, cheaper than at any other Esta- 
blishment in the City. 


Publishers of Pictorial Works are respectfully informed 
that J. T.C. & Co. continue the business of 


WOODCUT PRINTING 


At reduced rates. 
au25 tf 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


For Upper Canada. 
PUBLISHED AT TORONTO. 
EDITED BY THE 
REVEREND EGERTON RYERSON, D.D. 
Chief Superintendent of Schools for U.C. 


May be ordered through Mr. D, M. DEWEY, Book 
Agent, Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 

Back Nos. of either volume (for 1848 and 1849), may be 
obtained, price $1 per annum. 





“ We congratulate the friends of the cause upon their 
having so able and earnest an ally and advocate as this 
* Journal of Education. ”"—N-_Y. Adv. 

“ The Journal is filled with valuable papers and statis- 
tics relating to its objects."—N. Y. Literary World. 

Toronto, Sept. 1849. 


Emporium of Art-Rooms. 


No. 304 Broapway, 
Corner of Duane st. 
The entire and valuable Stock of the above Establishment 


comprising a complete and attractive 
Assortment of 


ENGRAVINGS; 


English, French, and German, Line, Mezzotint, 
and Stipple. 


PAINTINGS; 


Water Color and Pencil Drawings. 


Books of Design, and Works in every Department of 
Literature and the Fine and Useful Arts, are offered posi- 
tively at Reduced Prices, in pursuance of the objects of & 
deed of assignment execated by the proprietor on the 27th 
day of July ultimo. 

The attention of buyers respectfully solicited. 


WM. A. GREENE. 
Agent for the Assignee. 


3t 





sltf 
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Just Published by 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
2 Barclay sireet, 
ASTOR HOUSE, 


Iconographic Encyclopedia 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 
Systematically arranged by G. HECK, 


With 500 Steel Engravings, 
Bfthe most distinguished Artists of Germany. 
THE TEXT TRANSLATED, AND EDITED 
By 
SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M.,M.D., 


Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Part L., containing Plates No. 1 to 20, and text pages 1 to 
80, to be published in Twenty five monthly parts at One 
Dollar per part. 

Subscriptions for the whole work taken by all booksel- 
lers in the United States. 

RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 2 Barclay street, N. Y., 
Publisher. 


I have examined with pleasure the first number of 
Prof. Baird’s transtation of the text to the Ieonogra phic 
Encyclopedia of Brockhaus, now publishing by K. Gar- 
rigue, of New York, and am happy to be able to bear 
testimony, both to the merits of the original, us a valuable 
and convenient book of reference, and to the fidelity of 
the transiation. Few works comprise so great an amount 
of important infurmation in so small a compass as the 
plates and text of the Iconographic Encyclopedia, and 
few 3 are so competent as Prof. Baird to execute a 
task requiring so multifarious knowledge, as the transla- 
tion of a work of this character. 

Every scholar will find the Icon. Encyclopedia a valua- 
ble addition to his library, and | have no doubt that the 
liberal enterprise of the German and American publishers 
in bringing out a work of so 4 reams ——— ~—s 
moderate # price, will be rewa: an extensive - 
age. (Signed) GEORGE P. MARSH. 

ss 


New York, Sept. 21, 1349. 29 





New and Attractive 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Tue Subscribers invite attention to the following Juve- 
nile books published by them. They are ail illustrated 
by plain or colored plates, and are bound in an attractive 
and beautiful style. 


THE IVY WREATH: by Mrs. Hughes, with 5 steel 
plates, and a beautifully illuminated title page. 


THE LIFE, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES OF 
General ‘Tom Thumb, his visits to London, Paris, &c., &c. 


THE MENAGER[E; a visit by « father and his chil- 
dren. With a description of and anecdotes of the various 
animals, é&c., &c. 

AUNT MARY’S TALES; a New Series. By Mrs. 
Hughes, containing 

Lizzie Linden, Gipsy Fortune Teller, 
Frank Worthy, The Proud Girl Humbled, 
May Morning, ‘The Mother's Birth day. 
Six Volumes, to match. 
ALADDIN; OR, THE WONDERFUL LAMP, with 
beautifully colored illustrations. 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. 
Hughes. A beautiful and popular volume. 


THE BUYS’ AND GIRLS’ MISCELLANY, containing 
Tales, Charades, Anecdotes, Translations, Poetry, &c., 
&c., mostly Original, with over 50 plates. 

THE CHILD'S OWN BOOK OF ANIMALS, with large 
and beautifully colored plates. 


= JUVENILE GEOGRAPHY. By Mrs. L. C. Tut- 
ill, 


THE PICTORIAL JUVENILE LIBRARY, including 
the Lives of 


Washington, Marion, 

Prankiin, — 
fa ‘Taylor, 

— | Napoleon. 


They have also on hand a large assortment of the most 
atiractive Juvenile Works, miniature volumes, Illustrated 
and Annuals of the Season, for which they solicit 

orders from the trade. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


029 tf PHILADELPHIA. 








SALE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE 
GERMAN AUTHOR, TIECK. 





MESSRS. A. ASHER & Co., 


OF BERLIN, 


Have in the Press the Catalogue of the celebrated 
Library of Lewis Tiecx, the renowned German author, 
and translator of the works of Shakspeare und Cervantes 
which will be sold by them December 15, 1849. ' 

This Library, which was collected during the last forty 
years of the life of the illustrious Tieck, comprises above 
7500 works in 17,000 vols., and is particularly rich in Ger 
man, English, Spanish, and Italian Literature and History 
(the latter including many rare works relating to Ameri- 
ca), in Biography, Literary History, and Bibliography. 

A great number of the books are enriched by notes in 
Mr. Tieck’s hand ; many of them are presentation copies 
from the authors; and the catalogue of this library—one 
of the most important and complete in the branches enu- 
merated above—will remain a lasting monument of the 
taste, the industry, and the extensive !earning of its cele- 
brated collector. 

Catalogues may be had and orders will be executed by 
Messrs. Bartlett & Welford, New York. s22 tf 


EXTENSIVE SALE (In England) OF 
RARE BOOKS AND A FEW 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, 
AUCTIONEERS OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 


Will sell by Auction at their Great Room, 191 Picca- 
dilly, London, in the month of November, an extensive 
collection (about 10 (ten) days’ sale) of Rare Books, a 
large proportion of which are presumed to be peculiarly 
interesting to the American collector, including Theology, 
Spanish, English, and other rare Chronicles, specimens of 
the early Typography of English and Foreign Printers, a 
very complete series of the Productions of the Family of 
Aldus, rare editions of the rare Classics, numerous inte- 
resting and important Spanish books, a very extensive 
collection of works relating to the Discovery, History: 
Natural History, Language, Literature, and Governmen;, 
of America and its Dependencies, Mexico, ete. ; Voyages, 
Travels, and Itineraries, Fine Books of Prints, Natural 
History, Works containing specimens of early Engraving, 
Woodcuts, and Emblems; an extraordinary collection of 
English Poeuy, Plays, and Works illustrative of the His- 
tory and progress of the English language and literature, 
including a perfectly unique collection of the Works of 
Daniel De Foe, several hundred rare Tracts, particularly 
an extensive series relating to Charies I. and his conatem- 
poraries, others of a local and personal character, Biogra- 
phies, rare histories of remarkable characters, Facetie, 
and an unusually large assemblage of curious and rere 
articles in almost every class of Literature. Catalogues 
are preparing, and will be forwarded in sufficient time to 
aliow of Commissions being transmitied to the under- 
mentioned Booksellers. 


John Pennington, Publisher, Philadelphia; Bartlett & 
Welford, John Wiley, and G. P. Putnam, New York; 
W. D. Ticknor & Co. and E. Littell, Boston. 





OUTLINES AND SKETCHES. 
ENGRAVED BY 


J. & S. W. CHENEY. 
To be Published in One Volume Folio, bound in Boards. 


Price Six Dollars. 


‘THESE Outlines being first Daguerreotyped on the 

Engraver's Plates, prepared for that process, and 
then traced through the silver over the Daguerreotype 
lines, may be considered as exact fac-similes. 

Specimens of the above beautiful work, now in progress 
and shortly to be published, have just come to hand, and 
can be seen by calling on the undersigned, by whom Sub- 
scriptions are received. 

JOHN P. RIDNER, 


sltf 497 Broadway, Art-Union Buildings. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Young Men. 


PUBLISHED BY 


ry A ’ Al ?. 
GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 
NEW YORK, 
viz: 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. By William 

Cutter. With [ustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

“A noble character which will flourish in the annals of 
the woild, and live in the veneration of posterity, when 
kings, and the crowns they wear, will be uo more regard- 


ed than the dust to which they must return.”"—Charles 
James Fox. 


“ Liberty will ultimately be established in the old as 
well as in the new world; and then, the history of our re- 
volutions wil! put all things, and all persons, in their pro 
per places.”"— Lafayette. 

This Series consists of the following, viz: 
THE LIFE OF GEN. FRANCIS MARION. 

Gilmore Simms, Esq. With llustrations. 

10th edition. 

THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, of Virginia 

By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With Iilustrations. 1 vol. 


12mo. 

THE LIFE OF GEN. ISRAEL PUTNAM, containing 
many Anecdotes and Incidents in his Life, never before 
published. By William Cutter. With Iliustrations. 1 
vol 12mo 

INCIDENTS IN 


By W. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


AMERICAN HISTORY: compiled 
from Authentic Sources. By J. W. Barber. With II- 


lustrations. 1 vol. 12mo, 
THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
pendence: Biographical Sketches of their Lives, etc. 
By B.J. Lossing. With Portraits, &e. 1 vol. 12mo. 
THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By O. L. 
Holley. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. By Wil- 
linm Cutter. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL GREENER. 


Edited by W. 
Gilmore Simnis, Esq. 


With Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 
[In press. 
“ These are notomly books which are books, but 4meri- 
can books, admirably adapted to inculcate and foster a 
taste for National Literature, and national objects of re- 
spect and grateful recollection."—New Orleans Bee. 
This Series will be continued, by adding other volumes 
of the same American character. 8 lm 


Legh Richmond’s Domestic Portraiture. 








DOMESTIC PORTRAITURE; 


OR, THE SUCCESSFUL APPLICATION OF RELI- 
GLOUS PRINCIPLE IN THE EDUCATION OF A 
FAMILY, 

Exemplified in the Memoirs of three of the deceased chil- 
dren of the Rev. Legh Richmond. 


With a few Introductory Remarks on Christian 
Education. 


By tne REV. E. BICKERSTETH, 
Rector of Wotton, Herts. 
12mo. 75 cents. 


“ We need scarcely recommend a volume to which the 
name of Legh Richmond is appended—a name perfumed 
by the odorof sanctity. His more private papers could 
not bave been intrusted to safer hands than those of Mr. 
Bickersteth, a man of congenial spirit. They have been 
sO arranged as to illustrate Mr. Richmond s method of 
training his children, and while they exhibit his unwearied 
efforts for their improvement, and especially their spiritual 
welfare, they show also the happy result of his Christian 
solicitude. The volume is altogether a delightful and im- 
pressive one, and judging from our own feelings, we think 
no one can read it without pleasare and profit.”—Presby- 
terian. 

Just Published by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


s22 tf 285 Broadway. 





‘To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From London, 
EG toinform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 
prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line ina first-rate manner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 


86 Broadway, N. Y., 
d9 tf 





Opposite Trinity Church. 
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SAS 


TO ALL TEA CHERS. 
New Common School Geography. 


HIS work having very generally met the approval of 
T the most distinguished Teachers throughout the 
country, the Publishers now present to the public a new 
and much improved Edition. There are several pecu- 
liarities which render ihe new School Geography of great 
practical value. The maps accompany the text, and wood 
cuts are employed to advantage ; the style is simple and 
telis the most in the shortest space; the pronunciation of 
proper names is indicated, the arrangement of the Ques- 
tions is a new feature, and entirely original in this work— 
instead of being at the foot of the page they are placed in 
parallel columns opposite the text, so that the youngest 
scholar is never ata loss. The Publishers beg further to 
say that the Author, R. M. Smith, has been a distinguished 
practical Teacher for many years, and is now teaching one 
among the most flourishing {nstitutions in the state of Vir- 
ginia; and all those Teachers in the United States who 
have a wish to keep up with the improvements of the day 
and do their duty to their pupils and employers are parti- 
cularly requested to give the work a candid examination. 
Copies gratis will be turnished on application to the Pab- 
lishers. 

Teachers will please bear in mind that the above is a 
new and original work, and notthe old R,C Smith Geo- 
graphy published for a long time in New York, and in or- 
dering wiil please say R. M. Smith’s new Common School 
Geography. 4to. Published by 

GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO. 

829 6t 


No 14 North 4th street, Philadelphia. 
TO PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS: 








te A person of considerable bibliographical know- 
ledge and experience in literury matters, who is thoroughly 
conversant with the details of the Book and Publishing 
business of this city, is desirous of obtaining some literary 
or other engagement, to which he might devote the after 
part of the day ; his present duties, connected with the 
press, merely occupying the forenoon ‘The inspection 
and revision of MSS. for publication, or any such collate- 
ral services, he could with confidence undertake, having 
been accustomed to the routine of such pursuits for some 
years, in one of the first literary establishments in the 
country. Terms moderate; a respectable occupation 
being the principal object of the advertiser. Please ad- 
dress A. B., at this office. s8 


WESTERN ART-UNION, 
Cincinnati, O. 


OB awe 
HE Distribution of Prizes of this Art- Union will take 
place on the first Monday in Novewber—those who 
intend to subscribe should send in their names immedi- 
ately. The payment of Five Dollars constitutes member- 
ship for one year. JOHN P. RIDNER, Hon’y Sec’y. 
829 tf 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 


The Poet's Offering. 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


The Poet’s Offering. 


A New and Splendid 


ANNUAL for 1850. 
Edited by SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 


Royal 8vo. with an Iluminated Tithe Page, Portrait, and 
Twelve Splendid Miustrations. 

* Whatever is loveliest in sentiment and loftiest in as- 
piration is here represented, specimens of the varied forms 
in which gifted minds have contributed to the polish of 
wit, the beauty of wisdom, the sweetness of love, the 
power of patriotism, the holiness of piety,—all that has 
most deeply stirred the sou! of the Anglo Saxon race 
for the last three hundred years, is embodied in this 
volume.” 











New Music Book. 
The Southern Minstrel: 


A COLLECTION OF 
PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, ODES AND ANTHEMS. 
In Three Parts. 

Selected from eminent Authors, together with a number 
of new tunes never before published, suited to nearly 
every metre and well adapted to churches of every 
denomination, singing schools and private 
societies, with plain rules for learners, by 
L. J. JONES, of Mississippi. 

Just published and for sale 4 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO. 
No. 14 North 4th street, 


sl 6 PHILADELPHIA. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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New School Book. 


We have this day published in medium I2mo. An 
Abridgment of Minifie’s Text Book of Geometrical Draw- 
ing, for the use of Schools, containing,—Ist, a Series of 
Progressive Practical Problems in Geometry, with the 
construction and application of the Parallel Ruler, Plain 
Scale, and Protractor; 2d, an introducticn to lsometrical 
Drawing ; 3d,a Treatise on J.inear Perspective; 4th, ex- 
amples for the projection of Shadows. The whole ilius- 
trated with 


FORTY-EIGHT STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Price $1 25. 


By Wa. Mintriz, Architect, and Teacher of Drawing in 
the Central High School of Baltimore. 


We would respectfully call the attention of Teachers 
and the trade to the above book, and to the following ex- 
tract taken from a review of the octavo edition by the Bos- 
ton Chronotype: 


“An elementary practical text book on Perspective and 
Drawing as applied to objects of utility, such as Buildings, 
Machines, Surveys, &c. has been a greatdesideratam. All 
the works we have seen are either too superficial and ele- 
mentary or too scientific and extensive Here is one 
adapted to meet the wants of a large class of learners and 
practical mechanics, which contains all the scientific prin- 
ciples that are ordinarily needed, with plenty of practi- 
cal problems. To be able to use mathematical instru- 
ments and correctly to delineate any object, in true per- 
spective, or as it actually appears, is a most useful and 
valuable faculty to any one, and considering the ease with 
which the art may be acquired with proper teaching, it is 
wonderful that itis not more taught. It ought to be a part 
of every common school education.” 

“ A text book like this, which unites beauty, simplicity, 
and science, bringing the most useful applications of the 
Art of Drawing within the reach of all, is truly a valua- 
ble gift to the cause of education.” 


Extracts from many other papers of similar import 
might be given. The present volume contains all the 
principles that are contained in the large work, and the 
illustrations are by the same artists, in the same style, in a 
more convenient form for a school book, and at a much 
reduced price. W. MINIFIE & Co., 

s22 St 114 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 


Elocution. 


R. JOHN W.8. HOWS will receive a limited num- 
ber of Private Pupils, desirous of improving them 
selves in the Art of Public Speaking and Readiny, upon 
the principles laid down in his Practical Elocutionist. 
MR. HOWS has also made arrangements to take charge 
of a few Family Classes, in which his Shakspearean 
Reader will be used as the Text-book. 
For terms, apply to MR. HOWS, at his Residence No. 5 
Cottage Place, 3 doors south of Bleecker Street. 
_Maw Bock, Boys... 108. —— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


FRONTENAC; or the ATOTARHO OF THE IRO- 
quois. A Metrical Romance. By Alfred B. Street- 
With Portrait. 

This work has been published by Mr Bentley, of London, 

and received the highest commendations from the English 

| press. Mr. D'tsraeli says of it, * that he has found in its 
pages originality and poetic fire.” 

EVENINGS AT WOODLAWN., 1 vol. 12mo. By Mrs. 
Ellet, author of * Women of Revolution.” 

THE BRILLIANT: a new and splendid Annual for 
1850. Edited by T. 8. Arthur. Royal octavo, with 16 
fine steel Engravings. 

| PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. With originai Designs 

and Iilustrations. Printed on superfine paper, in clear, 
large type, and bound in various styles. 











In Press. 
PHYSICIANS AND PATIENTS; by W. Hooker, M.D., 
will be published Ist Oct. 
| LOS GRINGOS ; or an Inside View of Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, with Wanderings in Peru, Chili, and Polynesia. 
| THE PURITAN AND HIS DAUGHTER; by Q. R. 
| Paulding. I vol. 12mo. 


THE PROSE AND POETICAL WRITINGS OF RICH- 
ard H. Dana. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 1 
vol. }2mo.; never before published. Edited by R. H. 
Dana, Jr. 

ANNALS OF THE QUEENS OF SPAIN; ‘Ly Mrs. 
Anits George. Ist vol nearly ready. 

SIGHTS IN THE GOLD REGIONS, AND SCENES BY 
the Way. 1 vol. 12mo. By J. ‘I’. Johnson. 





SACRED SCENES AND CHARACTERS; by J. T. 
Headley. Illustrated by Darley. 





829 2t 


36 Park Row and 145 Nassau st. 












[Oct, 6, 





NEW AND IMPROVED 
SCHOOL BOOKs. 
WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


NEW EDITION. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Practi 

cal; containing a fall explanation of the Construction 

and use of Tables, and a New System of Surveying 

By Rev. G. C. Whitlock, M.A., Professor of Mathemat). 

cal and Experimental Sci in the G 
Seminary. 





esee Wesleyan 


This work is well spoken of universally, and is already 
in use in some of the best institutions in this e mtry. [ft 
is recommended by Professor Pierce, of Cambridge : pro, 
fessor Smith, of Middletown ; Professor Dodd, of Lexing.- 
ton; and many other eminent mathematicians. 


ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, 


NEW EDITION. 





With Questions for Examination, designed for the use of 
Schools and Academies. By John Brocksleby, Ay. 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy jy 
Trinity College, Hartford. Illustrated with Engray. 
ings. 


Elias Loomis, Professor of Natural Philosophy in Prince. 
ton College, New Jersey ; Ariel Parish, Esq. President of 
the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Asociation ; Hawley 
Hopkins, Esq., Principal of the Hopkins Grammar School, 
New Haven; Rev. 8. B. Paddock, Principal of Academy. 
Cheshire, Ct.; Rev. C. W. Everest, of Hamden, Ct ; iat 
many distinguished teachers in various parts of the coup. 
try, have recommended this book and introduced it. 


OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY. 


A Quarto Geography for Families and Schools. By J, 
Olney, A.M., Author of a School Geography and Atias, 
&c., &e. 


The great and successful experience of the Author 
will induce the public to expect a superior work from his 
hand ; and this expectation will not be disappointed. In 
accordance with the wish of many teachers of the high- 
est standing, the maps are not so much filled up as to be- 
wilder the pupils: but they contain such things as are 
necessary to a proper knowledge of Geography. Matters 
which more properly belong to a work of reference, or an 
advanced Text-book, and which would impede the pr- 
gress of the scholar ; and also such as from rapid changes 
would serve to encumber the mind of the pupil to litle 
purpose, are included in the tables or omitted. The em- 
bellishments in this work are mostly in the very best 
style, and it is believed superior to those of any other; 
and in all respects it is entitled to the favorable notice of 
teachers. 


BULLIONS’ 
HIGH SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 


AN ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 
of the English Language. By Rev. P. Bullions, DD. 
Author of a Series of Grammars, English, Latin, and 
Greek. 

The great body of teachers who make use of Dr. 
Bullions’ Classical Series, will only need to be informed 
that this is his latest work, carefully prepared with refer- 
ence to its forming the first link in the series. Although 
but just issned, it is already extensively introduced. 





DODD'S ARITHMETIC. 


An improved system of Arithmetic, by J. B. Dopp, Presi- 
dent of Transylvania University, Kentucky. 


This Arithmetic, it is believed, will be found the most 
comprehensive, well arranged, and complete that has yet 
appeared. The author has kept simplicity in view, and 
at the same time has aimed to enable the pupil to arrive 
at a thorough understanding of the science. There i 
ample testimony from the best sources in favor of this 


ork. 
“PRATT, WOODFORD & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
822 3t New York. 
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New Edition of Virgil. 


The Bucolics, Georgics, and 
Rneid of Virgil ; 


With English Notes, a Life of Virgil, and Re- 
marks on Scanning. 
By EDWARD MOORE, M.A. 

‘The above edition of Virgil is just published, and from 
the high testimonials of the Author's ability and scholar- 
ship, it is believed to be one of the best editions of the 
work, no # in the market. 


| 





NEW BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY 


CAREY & HART, 


From the numerous testimonials in favor of this edition, 


we select the following extracts : 

«| consider the notes to be prepared with great care, in- 
dicating the knowledge and tact of an accomplished and 
thorough scholar, and keeping a happy medium between 
affording tvo much and too little assistance to the pupil. 
| do not doubt that the edition will be received, by intelii- 

t Teachers, asa welcome gilt, and that it will soon gvin 
a place as one of th: best, if not the best, school edition of 
Virgil.” CHARLES KECK, 
Prot. of Latin in Harvard University. 

“Thave examined a considerable portion of Mr. Moore's 
English Notes to his new edition of Virgil, and I certainly 
concur in the opinion of their merits, as expressed by Pro- 
fessor Beck. They appear to me to be at once learned 
and elegant, and singularly adapted to the wants of 

e Languages.” 
os ie Cc. C. FELTON, 


Prof. of Greek in Harvard University. 


Smyth’s Lectures. 


LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY, 


From the Irruption of the Northern Na- 
tions to the close of the American Re- 
volution. 


By WILLIAM SMYTH, 
Prof. of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected, with Additions, 
Including 


A PREFACE AND A LIST OF BOOKS ON AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY. 


BY JARED SPARKS. 


This day published, by 
B. B. MUSSEY & CO. 
s8 6t No. 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


HE Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 

Trade tothe above charming French Juvenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely popular in France, having passed through a great 
many editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite their attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is ee y Aer 
favor and is very highly recommended by all Teachers 
who have ased it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding 





Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETHA, 
School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
my!2 tf , PHILADELPHIA. 





Articles of Stationery, 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD TO THE TRADE BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Corner of Fourth and Race sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PATENT AND SELF-SUPPLYING 


Ink Stand, 


Manufactured of the most Substantial Material, simple in 
its construction, and not liable te get out of order. 


{t keeps the ink free from dust and evaporation, conse- 
quently uniform in color and consistency. 


M. 8. Fife’s Patent Diamond- Pointed 


Gold Pen, 


Warranted Equal, if not Superior to any other Gold Pen 
in the Market, at nearly Half the Price. 
{t being entirely different in form from any now in use, 
itis peculiarly adapted to use in Public Offices, Counting: 
Houses, and Schools. 


A liberal discount made to the Trade, from the retail 
Prices of the above. jel6 uf 











PHILADELPHIA. 


THE LIFS 


MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE, 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS 
UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ry G. H. LEWES, 


Author of “ The Biographical History of Philoso- 
phy,” ete. 
In one volume duodecimo. 
‘“* We apprehend that from this volume will be gathered 
a more thorough knowledge of Robespierre’s character 
than has yet been accessible to the general reader.”— 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“ Fills a gap in individual history, which it is strange 
should have been so Jong suffered to remain void. * * * 
The merit of the volume is that it concentrates from all 
sources all the accessible information in relation two the 
man of blood.”’—N. American. 


“The work is a lively and entertaining one, and will be 
generally read and admired for the candor and sprightli- 
ness of its detail."".—Tue Crry Irem. 


“ Made up from facts and histories of the most indispu- 
tablecharacter. * * * A compilation of an intelligent 
gentleman, interspersed ‘vith sagacious opinions of his 
own.”’—Pennsylvanian. 


“It is a book of much interest, as any fairly compiled 
book on so interesting a subject must be.’—Scott's 
Weekly. 


“ As a specimen of biographical criticism, the book has 
few equals; and may justly rank with Carlyle’s ‘ Life of 
Schiller.” The author possesses a mind eminently analy- 
tical in its nature, and a heart overflowing with democra- 
tic sympathies.”"— Evening Mirror. 


STATE TRIALS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


DURING THE 
ADMINISTRATIONS OF 


WASHINGTON AND ADAMS; 
WITH 
REFERENCES HISTORICAL AND PROFESSIONAL, 
AND 
PRELIMINARY NOTES ON THE POLITICS OF 
THE TIMES. 


By FRANCIS WHARTON, 


In one volume 8vo. 





“It is, in fact, a most important contribution to political 
history, gathered from sources to which few have had ac- 
cess; and as to a large and interesting part from the un- 
published files and letter books of our early statesmen and 
lawyers. * x * * * * * * * 

* His * notes” form a large and most instructive portion 
of the entire work; and these introduce us without re- 
serve to the contemporaneous incidents that illustrate 
both the controversies and the characters of the times. 
His preliminary notes especially are full of personal anec- 
dote, and deal very fearlessly with the men whom they 
characterize. Indeed there is about this part of the book 
an impartial frankness in canvassing the several party 
leaders, that must exeinpt Mr. Wharton from all suspicion 
of sectarianism in politics, and that gives, therefore, to 
his censures and praises a sort of judicial authority.”— 
Tribune. ad tf 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 


91 Joun StReEtT, vorNER oF GOLD, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Stee] Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. ‘The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of DURABILITY with ELasTicITy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand. 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


proves con- 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS, 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 

NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 

PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 





Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 


AND 
CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
fine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cueap Pens in boxes. 


Holders of every description, &c. 


jyl tt HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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BULWER S LAST NOVEL. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


WILL PUBLISH 
ON WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3d, 


TH i CAXTONS: A FAMILY PICTURE. 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


Author of “ eur M last of the Saxon Kings,” “ Lucretia,” “ Rienzi,” “ Zanoni,” &c. 


Part I].—Formtne THe CoMPLETION oF THE Work. 








8vo.—Price 18% cents. 


“ It is a most fascinating work, and has many of the old Bulwerian touches.”—Boston Times. 

“The general voice seems to proclaim it the cleverest of his novels.”—Evening Post. 

“ Eminently readable and pleasant in itself, as well as a curious study of the author’s mind in its present development.”—Literary World. 

“ There are in his style certain particulars which seem to entitle him to precedence of all his competitors—an unequalled command of language, ang 
a skill in unravelling his plot that is vainly sought to be imitated.”——Literary American. 

“It is admirably written, and will remind the reader of ‘ Tristram Shandy, though infinitely superior to that work. * * * Bulwer’s genius seems 
to widen and ripen with time.”—Saturday Evening Post (Phila.). 

“This novel is both pleasing and instructive ; displaying on every page great learning, exquisite humor, deep insight into Human Nature, fine 
eloquence,—and, indeed, nearly all those characteristics which make Bulwer the first novelist and most brilliant author of the age.”—The World as it 
Moves. 


Ge ee a i 


Messrs. HARPER §& BROTHERS have in Press, and will shortly Publish— 


I. xIll. 
REDBURN: HIS FIRST VOYAGE. A SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. 
Being the Sailor-boy Confessions and Reminiscences of the Son of a Gen- By Grorce Comne. 
tleman, in the Merchant Service. 12mo. With upwards of one hundred Engravings. 
By Herman MELviLte. XIV. 
Author of “ Typee,” “Omoo,” and “ Mardi.” THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION. » 
12mo. Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil of the History, Scenery, Biography, Re- 
lies, and Traditions of the War for Independence. By B. J. Lossixs, 
With five hundred Engravings on wood, chiefly from original sketches 
To be completed in about 15 numbers, each containing 64 large octavo 
pages, at 25 cents per number. 


| 

xv. 

| GRAY’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 12mo. 
| 


Il. 
GLIMPSES OF SPAIN: 
Or, Notes of an Unfinished Tour in 1847. 
By 8S. T. Watuts, Esq. 
gers 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. xvI. 
From the First Settlement of the Country to the Organization of Govern- | SIDONIA THE SORCERESS. 
ment under the Federal Constitution, &c. A Novel. By the Author of “ The Black Prophet.” 8vo. 
By Richarp Hitprern, Esq. XVII. 
Vol. II. 8vo. A LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON. 
Iv; From the New German Work of Dr. Freunp, augmented with important 
THE WHALE AND ITS CAPTORS. Additions. 
By Henry T. Cueever. By Proresson Anprews. Royal octavo. 


16mo. XVIII. 
v. AN ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON, 
THE HISTORY OF ALFRED THE GREAT. | Founded on the German- Latin Dictionary of Dr. C. E. Groregs. By the 
By Jacop Apsorr. 16mo. _ Rev. J. E. Rivpre, M.A., and the Rev. T. K. Arnnotp, M.A. Revised 
by Dr. Anrnon. Royal octavo. 
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